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THE QUIVER 


is the Best Remedy for 
ACIDITY of the STOMACH, 
HEARTBURN, HEADACHE, 
GOUT and INDIGESTION, 


Safest and most Eilective Aperient 
for Recular Use. 


His parents were afraid 
he nana never be reared 
ol powel ol Mellin’s— Fool 
as a body builder and creator of vitality. 
Mr. ither (Balham Hill, \write 
“We 1, canned fh st he it 
readul \\ r be 
re 1, but nt t 
all il sis tl ial 
Pad 
MELLIN’S FOOD, Ltv., PECKHAM, 5.1 
DINNEFORD'S 
‘ M GNESI DEAF 
/ % ‘THE. 


“AURIPHONE” 
the test and t perfect » the 

It is well worth rea ‘ 2 et 
back your he ws, New Veu tir 


AURIPHONES, Ltd., 1 


Lost and found— 


a cold bone—that came on the table day after 
day. What's happened to it? Why, the new 
cook has made it into a grand tempting stew with 


the help of E.D.S. Do the same as cook did. 
, ated Soup is a penny a packet. That's ail 


1d. 44d., 8 1/3. 
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Po MES), Walter House, 418-422 Strand, London 


THE QUIVER _ 


YOUR HOUSE > 


however large or however small—will gain in and _cheeriness 
during the long evenings if you install in it one of 


RILEY’S Billiard Tables 


—a source of endless amusement and recreation for all—parents and 
children, brothers and sisters—and thew friends. 


9 “a3: To place on your own 
RILEY S Billiard Tables Table, as 
Instantly Removed. Can be stored against wall. Will fit any size of Table.  Superia 
Billiard Table in Solid Mahogany, French Polished, Best Slate Bed, Adjustable Feet, 
Rubber Shod, Low Frost-proof Rubber Cushions, Two Cues, Rest, Marking Board, Ivory 
or Crystalate Balls, etc. 

smi CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS, 


Size 4ft. 4in. by 2ft. din. - £3 76 

Ont. Gin. by 2ft.10in, £4 76 

» Gft.4in. by 3Bft.4in. - 2550 

» by 3ft. 10in. £7 50 

» OSft. din. by 4ft. din, - £10 09 

Or in 13 Monthly Payments - - W 
as here shown, being only | - - 86 
Dining Table. 5 per cent. on Cash Price. ( - + Ib 
- « 


RILEY'S Combine Billiard 
Ing, and Levelling. A hand 


and Dining Tables, (as illustrated) some piece of Furniture as 


a Dining Table and a high- 
class Billiard Table. Made in Mahogany, Oak, Walnut, ete. Cash Prices and sizes for Solid 
Mahogany (Round Legs). Billiard Table and Dining Table are both the same size. 


CASH OR EASY PAYMENTS. 


Size fin. by vft. 10in. £13 10 Or in 13 Monthly FREE 
dim, by 3ft. din. - £15 Instalments, plus per | detailed illustrated 
fin. by Sft. 10in, - £18 10 on above Cash | Catalogue 
din, by 4ft. din. £24 10 O|Prices. Also in 18 | Dining ed 

din. by 4ft. £32 O’ Monthly Payments Tables and Sundries 


PRICES INCLUDE ALL ACCESSORIES, 

FREE DELIVERY TO NEAREST RAIL- 

WAY STATION—AND SEVEN DAYS 

FREE TRIAL. 
N ! for Packages LISTS FREE. 

Folding Bagatelle Boards from 30)- 


E. J. RILEY, LTD., 


ALBANY MILLS, ACCRINGTON. 
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“From the same | 
tin of Benger’s Food you 
can maintain a healthy man 
or feed a baby.” 


elements necessary to sustain life in full vigour. In Nt 
addition, Benger’s Food contains the natural digestive i 
principles which act upon these Food elements, and \ 
enable them to be assimilated with ease by persons n 
in all conditions of health and of all ages. K 


During illness, convalescence, and whenever light food and 
special nourishment is required, Benger's has proved itself in 
many respects to be the most valuable food known to Science. 

Benger’s Food is sudd in tins ett., everywhere, 
Those who have the care of an ir id will find a ariety 


and How to Use It," for Inants, Invalids, and the 
Aged, post free on application 1° 


PRENGER'S FOOD L OTTE R M 
Bran w A.) 92, Wil SYDNEY 7, Pitt St 
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THE QUIVER 


FURTHER REMARKABLE = 
EXPERIMENTS IN HAIR CULTUR: 


Intensely Interesting Hair Facts That All who Value their Person, 
Appearance Should Know. 


Another Wonderful Gift to Every Member of the Public by the Man who Wants the fia 
of the British People to be the Finest in the World. 


Mr. Edwards. the world-famous Royal Hair This huve cilt is open to « ‘ 
Ne list. to-da publ es further sensational Whose hair t of condition or fallir 
fa t ni will be of the reatest benetit to all —Wheo is dread 1 ipproach of bald 
i rested the « lition of their hair. Who is noticing the first signs of grey 

| perimne t il ratedinthisann n Who troul 1 with 

ment hows. the tartling difference in actual dandrutt, and intense scalp irritatior 
1 th between neglected, impoverished hair, Whose hair is lank and greasy. 
ir that has le lorious and And lacking in crisp vitality, 
ot Harlene 


weakened THE “HARLENE HAIR-DRILL’ OuTF 
halt in COMPRISES 


pport a 1. A trial bottle of 
of even 3 “Harlene,” a de- 
while the lightful prepara- 
ous. free tion that feeds the 
hairand stimulates 
s the hair roots, 
oft, lustrous and 
abundant. 


ftered tree to 
Ouiver”’ 


i hown 2. A packet of ‘D: 
upport- **Cremex,” a real st 
weight of shampoo powder st 
3 Marke which dissolves b 
vourself. scurf, allay ll al 
It will » scalp irritat la 


di when ised willl 

th conditio of * Harlene.” 
health ur hair 3. The Hair- 

Drill’ Manual of 


Secret Rules. the practice of which, for tw 
THE WEIGHT OF THE HAIR. minutes daily, will keep your hair health) 


Mr. Edwards has discovered, by carctul com and tree {1 
t fact that wherea thy Careyvine 
t health, wei 
i 
Hearle 
ti I> ( 
\ 1 | 
| ot airs, 
I 
fre ‘ All « 1 | 
those ry wea stra existed, “Thess 
| { the re iid startl 
bet ected et hair, and 
1 enated 1 { world-fa To the Edwards’ Harlene Co. 104 High Holborn, | ondon wri 
ti enable 
MR. EDWARDS’ EXCEPTIONAL GIFT. 
Lhe rene lof Mr. kdward vondertul otter of 
ft,to every 1 ber of the 
Is t lin for at | od new 
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SAVED BABY'S LIFE 


ersonal 
Pitiful to see him, he was so thin. Now 
5 the Hai look at him—Cured by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 


Almost beyond belicf are the cures which have been effected, 
and are daily being effected, by Dr. Cassell’s Tablets—alike in 
children and in adults. 

No case seems too severe for this amazing health-renewer. 
Wherever there is wasting, wherever there is loss of Nerve-power, 
wherever there is feebleness or lowering of the Vital force, there 
Dr. Cassell’s Tablets are the surest means of calling back new life 
and strength and joy and brightness. 


Take, for example, this case of the poor little suffering baby boy of 
Mrs. Edith Hl. Fern, who lives at S2 Desborough Road, Eastleigh, Hants. 
W lerful as it is it is only one of the thousands which |r, Cassell’s Tablets 
are constantly curing. Mrs. Fern says: ‘When I think of all that 
Ir, Cassell’s Tablets have done for my little baby I bless the day I heard 
of them. | am convinced they saved my child's life 

My littl Harold was a fine baby when born, but soon he began to ail, 
ind when a tew weeks old I had to have advice. For four months baby 


By ie was under medical care, but no good came of it; the child only got 
; Pap ee ; worse. It was pitiful to see him, he was so appallingly thin. His little bones 
aT tuck out all over his body. We could easily count the joints in his 
i backbone, his shoulders were hollowed in like pits, and even his cheek bones stood up like ridges. It made me 
me f shu ndress | vas such a frail little skeleton of a baby. He could not keep anything on his 
= | stomach, not even the breast—and I’m sure I am healthy enough. We had ever so much doctors’ medicine ; 
‘. but baby seemed doomed. We expected him to die any moment. He used to go cold all up his legs, 
4 and I had to put hot cloths on him, and rub him, to rub life into him Once I really thought he was gone, he 
lay so still, and his jaw had dropped. The anxiety was terrible. Otten and often L have sat up with my poor 

litle Harold waiting for the end. But thanks to Dr. Cassell’s Tablets it was not to be. 
‘Harold was five months old, and weighed only seven pounds, when we first got Dr. Cassell’s Tablets. 
Actually it lays there was improvement, and now, two months later, he weighs over 12 pounds, and is 

ever so bright and well 


“Dr. Cassell’ 


od SEND FOR A 
| Tablets FREE BOX. 
1 Send your name and 
© Wonderful power of Dr. Cassell’s Tablets to cure nerve address and two 
tuilure, stomach and kidney weakne ss, and general vital exhaustion, penny stamps for 
el mn old or young, makes them the surest remedy ever devised tor postage, &c., to Dr. 
| Nervous Breakdown, Indigestion, Anemia, Cassell's Co., Ltd. 
Palpitation, Debility, (ox Aos), Chester 
eeplessness, ' Kidney Troubles, Wasting, Kd., Manchester, 
and every Enfeebled Condition in Old or Young. and you will receive 

| All Che mists sell Dr. Cassell’s Tablets sid... and a trial box free, 

2s. xl.—the 2s, ad. size being the most economical. 
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The Peril of 
Shampoos 


How some Men and Women 
keep their Hair always Dry 
and “ Thirsty.” 


Offer for 1s. 10d. of a 
4s. 6d. bottle of Tatcho, 
which saves falling hair. 


my 


Many men and women who 
naturally have beautiful thick 
glossy hair spoil it by perpetual 
shampoos. They clean their hair with soaps 
and shampoo powders containing sodas 
and caustic alkalis which combine with the 
natural fat of the hair and produce a kind 
of soap. When this is rinsed, or rubbed off, the hair is left brittle, dry and = 
“thirsty.” It cracks. It falls. : 

It is well to give up these dangerous practices. A very occasional sham- 
poo by acareful hairdresser does no harm, but for everyday use you should 
use Tatcho, a positive remedy which is guaranteed to contain no soda or = 
caustic alkali. Tatcho cleans the hair just as well, nay better, and leaves the 
hair glossy and silky with all its natural oil. 


TATCHO IS THE DISCOVERY OF MR. GEO. R. SIMS, 


who once again plays the part of a public benefactor by saving men and 
women in the prime of life from disastrous and disfiguring loss of hair. 

In order to gratify Mr. Geo. R. Sims’ expressed wish that Tatcho should 
be marketed at a price that should make it available to rich and poor alike— 
it has been decided to distribute 100,000 bottles 4s. 6d. size for 1s. 10d. 
carriage paid, amongst readers of this paper. 

You should apply without delay on the coupon below. 

Don't be despondent if you have tried other lotions. Tatcho is different. 
You have Mr. Geo. Kk. Sims’ guarantee that it is made exactly after his own 
formula—the formula that saved /iis hair when he was going bald. Tatcho 
will succeed with you as it did in the case of 
Lady Collins, Lady Sykes, L. Forbes-Robertson, P. Wolfe Murray, 
Commander, R.N., “Rita,"’ the famous Novelist, Col. E. Perry, 
aud thousands who have written their grateful thanks to Mr. Sims. 

Part of the present appropriation of 
100,000 4s. 6d, bottles has been allocated 


to some of the best-known chemists and AUTHORITY. 


tores throughout the country, who have We authorise our Chief Chemist to send 
expressed a desire to assist the Company the applicant who forwards this authority 4 
in this method of distribution. regular 4s. 6d. bottle of TATCHO, carnage 

Reader hould not apply to Mr. and packing paid to the applicant's own G00t 


Geo. R. Sims, but to their Chemist or at the nominal price of 1s. 10d. 


to the Coinpany formed under Mr. Sims’ am 
Atal ad 
5, Great Queen Street, London, WC 


1 Cuiver, 


a PURE 
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TO THE READERS OF 


“THE QUIVER. 


I have bee she few line about Cocos 
general Vi Cocoa it am requested 
to ext n me cocoas are o1 halt the price of 
hers e cla that only half a teaspoontul 1s 
required tor acu some give away chocolates for 
I i \ ocoa I more popular 
cla s—those that have to work 
ha f 
Crea e tha mme il] ers cost 
m kle lle labour costs more than 
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heay facturer 1 like a 
1 tt the best price he i It his artich 
t re, he must be ¢ te with a lower 
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ct ite I metl 
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eve iré ot cal 
1 t it ntri 
| t k | need ny more o1 it 
Phe i {co it 1 the 
taste \ te be eno for 
spoonful for othe hile some othe 
k i rong ul L te vontul 
Crt ¢ eye ilso ipon e ot the tea 
i Vi-( ot or iY 
2 ere In its ( ‘ 
€ a medical man wl ombined with the 
n I ie extract ot malt t 
the t dive ble d- beverage 
eve ery or th of the 
( 1 thar is formerly possible 
{ the ble extract of 
1 the he t marvello 
st N ure has pr i 
DCH I her cocoas lack the 
h e Vi-t L1ts 
na tal na-pre cing 
\r t lcl { untryv 
en t vier ave and er 
the | eT hose \ f make 
wi keep fit 
rk, Vi-( i has | g held 
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Cassell’s 


Gardening Handbook 


Useful Manuals for all Classes of Hort. 

culturists. Fully Illustrated throughout 

Crown Svo, paper covers, Is. net 
Is. 6d. net. 


; cloth, 


Gardening Work for Every Day 
t 


Gardening Difficultics Solved 


Pictorial Practical Growing 
\ 
Pictorial Practical Carnation Growing 


Pictorial Greenhouse Management 


Pi torial Prac tr al | “eg Le Growing 


Pictorial Practical Flower 


Indoor 


Gardening 


Gardening 


oe 


Cardens 


Littl 


Pictorial Chrysanthemum Culture 


Pictorial Practical Rose Growing 
1) } 


Garden Planning and Planting 


Pictorial Practical Tre and Shrub 


Culture 
Perpetual Carnations 
lalo 


Pictorial Practical Po 


Growing 
Smeel Peas and How to Grow Them 


First Steps in Gardening 


Pictorial Practical Bulb Growing 


Pictorial Practical Gardening 
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FoUNFTPENS 


are the most durable and smoothest fountain pens in the 


world, because the point is osmium iridium, which is many 


times harder and vears more durable than iridio-platinum 


the fused alloy now so commonly used, and which is both 
cheaper to buy and far cheaper to grind than) osmiun 
iridium, the natural alloy we have used, and used only for 
the past fifty 

We quarantee every “Swan” to qive 


years of service, and what is more, we 
guarantee to give every user satisfaction. 


Sold by Stationers and Jewellers, 10/6 upwards. 


Write us to-day for our New Catalogue. 
MABIE, TODD & CO., 79 & 80 High Holborn, London, W.C. 


Rubber Heels 


pay for themselves over and over again in 
money saved for re-heeling. pro 
vide, in addition, a degree of comfort that 


leather heels can never vive: they add 
anew pleasure to walking, and they keep 
vour boot heels smart 
all the time. Remeriber 


to sper ify *Wood- Milnes’ 


— == ‘WOOD-MILNE SPECIAL.” 

For ladies per pair. For 

gents The finest Weary ‘Wood-Milnes’ and 
catch your twain! ! 
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ALL OVER THE WORLD 


Jacksons 


HATS BOOTS 
3/9 10/G 


EN from every corner of the Globe -men 

who will have the best—take the trouble, 
and bear the expense ol sending for these Hats 
and Boots, because they know three things, the 
price, the quality and the style are just-better 
than are offered anywhere else in the world. 
Jacksons’ Mail Order Department is all for your 
convenience and benetit, take advantage of it by 
getting your new hat from Jacksons’, and you 
will be delighted. 


Jacksons’ 


HATS (all one price) ° - 39 

BOOTS - 106 

MACS. and RAINCOATS - and 3O0/- 
Ladic Styles in Boots and Rain vats at these prices 


BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE TOWNS. 


MAIL ORDER oe PARTME NT. ~ | 
TI se unable t v t any one aK ns nu mer B ranche | 
should buy t from | d Style sent direct 
Ka.l0 Jac ksons’ Ltd., Vv ictoria Works, Stockport | @ 


RAINCOATS 
21/- and 30/- 
are famous for their Wonderful Value 


— 
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sauces, 


Everybody is delighted 
with the new and de- 
licious flavour. It is 
the sauce of the 20th 


century. Plenty of other 


but only one H.P, 


Sauce. 


Large bottles cost only 6d., 
from all Grocers and Stores. 


FE. 


ms ae: not give up HOPE 


L LS & of regaining LOST 

HEALTH. Thousands 
of Sick and Ailing have 
~~ cured in the past by the use of these reliable remedies, and keep cured, 


The Pills have vained their won- 
dertul reputation by sheer torce ot 
merit, because every person who 
uses them recommends them to 
others. They have positively no 
equal forthoroughly cleansing the 
system and putting the liver and 
kidneys in functional order, with- 
out pain or griping. They are the 
best known remedy for Indigest 
ion, Biliousness, Headache, Diz- 
ziness, and the common condition 
of ill-health known as “run-down” 
or “out of sorts.” 


3 Of all Chemists and Stores. 


The Ointment is positively the 
best and quickest remedy tor Bad 
Lees, Old Wounds and Sores, and 
Skin Eruptions of every kind, and 
should be used in conjunction 
with the Pills. It is also the 
speediest remedy for Rheuma- 
tism, Lumbaygo, Pains and Stilf- 
ness in the Limbs and Joints, 
Backache, ete. For pains and 
Soreness ot the Chest, and tor 
Throat and Lung Complaints it 
atfords most prompt and welcome 
relief. 

One trial will convince. 


Zhe One and Only 
| 
tt P Sauce 
thy 
| 
ay‘ yrs At Han 
HOLLOWAY ‘on 
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PAT 
ALLOA 


Your Own 


Coats, Caps, Scarfs, Stockings, ete. 
For Your Skin, Now!| wir 


I t lioa Witting h 


I 


Writ 


Ic ] ] SEND FOR FREE PATTERNS 


Cream 


PATON'S, 


A Free Sample 


| 


Ml 


) 


Dont for “the FOC old days.’ 


= pretty the old pictures of 
3 the Stage-coach at Christmas may = 
= 
railway travelling to-day is far 
: comlortable. Forset the “sod 
Sold days” and be thankful you are living now, 
= would never have known the irresistible dclight 
Mau | 


| 
| Weave | 
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BEFORE JAN. dist 


You will still be in time to secure one 
of the numerous bargains in Reyal 
Worcester Kidfitting Corsets that we are 
offering at our Great January Sale, in order 
to introduce these inimitably smart Corsets to 
ladies who have never tried them before. 


Don't give up the idea of finding a bargain 
to suit you if the models illustrated here are 
not just what you want. White for our 
Sale Catalogue illustrating Corset bargains in 
all styles and fittings. Every item represents 


a saving of importance. 


Please state waist measure, and send P.O. to 


PETER ROBINSON’S 


- a ee 14/11 Peter Robinson Ltd., Oxford Street, London, W. 


HEL EN T. H. TEMPLE, :9 Maddox Street, Regent Street, London, W. 


MARVELLOUS CHINA BARCAINS! 


yal ze white Chelsea-flute, Com 


t Breaktast Service o4 
8 or presentations House 
id ‘Out! its. “Grystat Glassware a Speciality. 


PROVIDES PROFITABLE™ 

HOME EMPLOYMENT. 
Makes Stockings, Socks. Golf Coats. Caps, 
Mufflers, Ties, Vests Pants, Ce sions, ele. 


C0 STOKE- ON- TRENT, STAFFS. : 


> 


WHY PAY SHOP PRICES? 


All goods sent direct to 


BEDROOM SUITES, SITTING- Im 
ROOM SUITES, SIDEBOARDS, OVE 
LOW PRICES, | My 


na Very large assortment of most 1 
despatch. Packed free. Carriage Paid. 


CHAS. RILEY, Desk 17, Sie Street, BIRMINGHAM. 


2 to Export Orders 


Nill 


YOUR EVE 
SHOULD THIS CATCH 
S 
SUPERFLUOUS HAIR 
FOSTER| KNITTER 
Pun 
_ = Special Attention given 


THE QUIVE ER 


DONT WEAR A TRUSS! GROWS HAIR In ¢ 
FOUR DAYS. 


£500 Cuarantee, 
wi den trate to those who have tried \ 
ertised Hai pecitics that Dr. Ken y’s * “HG. 
ictually gr il We tert end an eight-days' supply of 
i ted aal ruff ! 
t Iness, Ww il wr 
no harne t k t business deal ut or six penny stat ‘ t 
a reasot le price Wr t once for rl edl t t od ) 
BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 638 Bank Blidgs., Kingsway, London, W.C. of Upon tern 
treatment t ale 
Vit ina t iw I 
” Order to the MeAd ibora 
MY DEAR. 6; Walter H jedtord Street, 
ry, Could any wor n fre or london, W.C. All apy “ 
fod t be treated as confidential and ed 
 peomptiy. 
\ th the t t 
et t t be obtained by t 
1 =+/' +, THOMPSON'S SKIN FOOD ng the 6d. returna 
f Dr. Kennedy's “HG.” formula 
\ It Fee No he can be purchased at th ally ted 1 price of 43 
4: and Beautifies the Skin er Parl tores, y te 
t er ( \ It | 
Sold in pots, 2/-&46. Postage, 2d. Ltd., The 
d., and all other first etmists and stores 
Al post free, 1/2 only ney-bachk ail every ttle Id. Such a pledgen 
only climinates a rhe k on the part of the purchas lu 
M. F. THOMPSON, Pharmacist, 17 Gordon St.,Glasgow tee 


SUPERFLUOUS 
HAIR. 


SPECIAL 


| SOLDERING 


FLUTE 


FREE 
OFFER. 

i t ace a copy of my Book 


“THE FACE PERFECT,” 


Z 
The Rude Retort; 
Serves him quite right, 
He should have brought 
A tin of Fluxite. 


strictly 


it is easy to do Soldering work with Madame TENSFELDT, 122" Princes St., EDINBURCH. 


. ae SEND nine penny stamps to Newball 
the paste flux tha 
| & Mason, Nottingham, and_ they 


SIMPLIFIES SOLDERING will send you a bottle of — 


| Mason’s Ginger Wine Essence 


Ar € can use it Repair your pot d ind 
I Kite — which makes 


OF and ti One Gallon Ginger Wine 
THE * rere” Sennen SET with the addition of Jump sugar 


Por I Ider and a pamphlet N 
Work All who ap ply before 31st will receive a Newt 
Price 4/6, Sample Set~ Post Unit | Money Box, which makes a Useful Gift for the Children 
The Auto-Controller Co., 226 Vienna Be Eng. 


— —'} 
TFLUXITE 4 
» 
| 
La tters my Personal and 


Yj 
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DARN 


lum but smart, luxuriously comfortable, 
ordinary hose, and this accounts for the r 
TRY THE 


HOSE, y 


Gives Instant Relief. 

No matter what your respiratory orzans may 
be suftering from— whether Asthma, Infiuenza, 
Catarrh, or ordinary Cough—you will 
find in this famous remedy a restorative p wer | 
that 1s simply unequalled 

A FREE SAMPLE and detailed Testimonials 
free by post. Sold in Tins, 4s. 3d. 


British Depot—4 ton. Also of 
the following ses— New bery & Son | 
Barclay & Butler & Crisp 
J. Sanger & John Th n 
W. kdward liverpool, aod all 


May, Roberts 


= : 
CURE FOR}: | ASTHMA 


Ladies Ve ro 
SILK HOLEPROOF. | Two Pairs | 
ted. Colours: Ladies’. Empire Blue, Pearl-grey, Purple, 
-20 6, and Ta Genta — Black, Navy, Pearl-grey, Tan, and White 
TIALS.- pairs of Ordinar ix pairs of Silk & HOLEPROOF 
INI the top anside of each Stocks or Sock-ffree of extra charge. 


GAUGHAN & SSATRER, LTD. hag 28), The Mail Order House, Queen's Road. BRIGHTON. 


NO MORE 


proof Hosiery is made from a ve ially British sr um. This yarn is lighter in weight 
an muy he rat a stronger than any other. So phable, it gives to « 
shapely, und well-m. 


sssure and wear, is not thick and 
hardly any spring or elastic stretch 
upid appearance of holes and thin places. 


M FOR TWO MONTHS 


Then, if within that time a hole should appear, seni them back to us at once with our Guarantee Ticket which 
is sent with every oe we sell, and we = yo you with new hose without extra cost. The comfort and 


well-being and satista 
long and tire 


A faultless marking tested by 
Academie Nationale de Parls as the best. 


JOHN BOND'S 
“CRYSTAL PALACE” 
MARKING INK 


USED WITH OR 
WITHOUT HEATING, 
WHICHEVER KIND 
IS PREFERRED. 


DAY 


THis Free course 1s GUINEAS. 


= APPLY TO-DAY FOR BOOKLET AND FULL DETAILS “33g 


Unique STRENGTH Course 
for WEAK MEN & WOMEN 


tall who apply fr a free, Five 64% PAGE 

Gui ea Strength ¢ tal full detailed des the Pulver. 
n t ll Brit » 1 y Batteries, for creating new ~ ssrwtcc and Strength 
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You can Play the 


To-day 
Naunton’s National System. 


lr makes no difference whether you have had 
| previous lessons or not, whet her you are So 

years of age or only 8, we guaran that 
you can play the piano to-day by this esata 
| and simple system. There are no sharps, flats, 

wr theoreticai dithiculties to wort you, and 
4 


tiresome or wearisome exercises or scales to be 
learnt You play correctly with both hands at 
nce, No difficulty or dri whatever 


Failure is 
impossible 


‘You cannot fail All e to do ist 
1 to the piano with pl 
ueoonce —IHymns, Dance-music, Songs, Classics 


invthing, 

Over 50,000 people are playing 
by it, and are playing perfectly, 
If they can do it, so can you. 
If you are one of the thousands who have tried 


and failed » ha e give » learning by the old 
ds owing to the ditthoultic r if you are 
udt bec i t le 
t i ra erfect Nauntor Na 1 Mi > 
I d lead out I t l 
raw al ers © 1 t hie 
ik Ivar tf ve mak t and b 
I 1 n ey pia u } 
I I the ra oO ter i 
el nt of the vast eaim ot usic to you and ve } 1 mar years ol pure tj i 


No one : ee ever say again, “| ere I could play” ; everyone can do it, to- pa 
READ WHAT OTHER PEOPLE SAY 


One pupil writes Another pupil writes ‘ A Sample of many after one lesson: 


Another pup! writes 
I 


A Composer says: A Mother writes: 
if 


ny 


A Composer of over 3,000 
popular songs says: I Another pupil says: ! 


SPECIAL TRIAL OFFER COUPON. 
\UNTON'S NATIONAL SYSTEM, Mem sr. 
Shitting 4 ** Speciat No. 1,"" Biles wit 
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MOTHER Ann CHILD. 


\ disorders common tk 


(48 foepes) Fee. 


The “Allenburys” Foods dive Strength and Stamina, and supply all that is required for the formation 


of firm flesh and bone They promote periect health 
children fed on farinaceous foods, condensed milk, or even cow's milk 


Allen & Hanburys Ltd... Plough Court.Lombard Street. London. 


and give freedom from digestive troubles and the 


tur t rm 

\ Her Reme 
| e 


NOTE 10 ADVERTISERS. 
in Provincial Newspapers. 
1 particulars as to this class of publicity, by means 
large number of the above circulating in England, 
§ and, and Ireland, may be had on application to the 
Manager, Advertisement Department, ‘CASS SELL & CO., 
Limited, La Belle Sauvage %F dgate Hill London, E.c 


From Us to You at Factory Price 


We save vou nearly as 


is the mstrument 
du 
wet to the | 
sel easy pavinent 
Select vour own term 
Cornish Pianos and 
Orgars are cuarantecd 
for 25 veal 
more than half acenturs 
for them unexcelled ton 
itv, perteet action 
mad durability Send 
for parts 
popula 
ONE YEAR'S FREE TRIAL 
t theral ever mad 
Please mention ned ite 


Post card will do 


nish ran 


Memorial Hall, Farringdon Street, London, E.C. 
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SEEGER'S SEEGER'OL 


FOR GREY HAIR. 
SEEGER’S tints grey or 
Trial Bottle. faled hair any natural 


. Ac 
UBURN or Gol DEN 
has a certitied 


EtGui THOUSAND 
Us 
ontains no le mereury, 
silver or sulphur 
medical cert iti ate accom 
panies each bottle 
SERGER'S “1s permanent 
and washable, hasnogrease 


and does ne 'Y burn the hair 

or sealp bottle 

post fre Trust the 


everywhere 
| Wavers) 
Londen, 


WHAT WOULD YOU GIVE TO 
CURE YOUR ECZEMA? 


IS 3d. roo mucn ? 


You Suffer from Skin Sickness, 
Pimples, Spots, and hedness. 
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CHARITABLE APPEALS. 


and acknoiled vy Donations or ft the under. 
mentioned that ave to him, addr Le B Sauvage, London, 


FOUR SOLDIERS FOR CHRIST | EEDHAM (Incorporated | 
ARMY SORIPTURE READERS’ ORPHANAGE 


& 
whict Rea } Idiers of tested 
Christian experi 


FUNDS ARE URGENTLY NEEDED, 


Purley, Surrey. 
Maintains 300 lratherless Children, Is 


in debt to its bankers for a loan of 
WHI I vol Wor £1,000. Has ho funds for Current 
piritual be we 5 expenses. Help is most urgently needed 
Ap 


COLONEL S. D. CLEEVE, H. COSMO O. BONSOR, Treasure 
112 St. Martin's Lane, LONDON, W.C. J. ROWLAND EDWARDS, Secreta 


Office: 34 WALBROOK, E.c. 


The Three Gifts of Life 


THE QUEEN'S HOSPITAL 
FOR CHILDREN, 


Hackney Road, 


Bethnal 
By NELLIE M. SMITH 
Inquiry 
System A capital book for parents and children, 
in force for in which the author, by means of simple, 


Administered. prevention of 
7 a direct talks, tells what part the sex instinet 


plays in true manhood and womanhood, 


PLEASE “% 


Cloth gilt, 2/- net, of all IS eller or post 
HELP. free 2/4 from CASSELL ¢ OMI LID 
T. Glenton-Kerr, La Belle Sauvage, Li 

CASSELL’S POCKET REFERENCE LIBRARY 
Strongly bound in Cloth, 6d. net. Full leather gilt, 1s. net. Size 4} by 2} in 
Cassell’s Pocket English Dictionary German Conversation for English 

Miniature French-English Dictionary Travellers 
A Dictionary of Poetical Quotations A Dictionary of Prose Quotations 
Abbreviations, British and Foreign Proverbs and Maxims 
French Conversation for English A Dictionary of Musical Terms 
Travellers 
Dictionary of Mythology 


When was That? 
A Gazetteer of the British Isles The Pocket Doctor 
Dictionary of Etiquette The Pocket Gardener 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 


COUPON. “How, When, and Where” Corner. 


To Alison, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, F.C. 


I should like to be entered as a Companion of the “HOW, WHEN, 
AND WHERE” CORNER, and will-try to help in any way I can. I enclose 
a penny stamp for a Certificate of Membership. 


Name 
Address 
Age Date of Birthday 
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‘CHARITABLE APPEALS 


mowledse any Donations or Subs riplt ms for the under- 
addressed La Belle Sauz 


¢ Oniver” will recetve and a 
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London, E.C, 


“Call the poor .. . they 
cannot recompense thee.” 


The St. Giles’ 


Christian Mission 


last year had the joy of distributing 
Christmas Dinners 


for 


12,500 Poor and Destitute People. 


Will it be able to do 
the same this vear ? 


It depends upon your reply. 


“He that hath pity upon the poor 
lendeth unto the Lord.’ 


“We lose what on ourselves we spend, 
We have as treasure without end 
Whatever, Lord, to Thee we lend, 

Who givest all." 


( t t V est 


W. WHEATLEY (Supt... St. Giles’ Christian Mission, 
4 Ampton Street. , Regent Square, London, W.C. 
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LONDON CITY MISSION. 


INSTITUTED 1835. 
YOUR SYMPATHY AND SUPPORT 
are earnestly solicited im behalf of this 
well-known and well-tried agency, whose 
simple « Is to evangelise the poor of 
London, and pioneer a path amongst the most 
wretched and debased of our fellow creatures. 


@ this all-the-vear-round evangelism is a 
“ work of the greatest importance, both to 
the Churches and the Nation. The missionaries 
have their hands on the pulse of the Citv, and 
daily attend to the needs of the poor whose 
contidence they possess, while they exert a 
salutary influence amongst working men, half- 
a-million of Whom are under regular visitation. 


weekly is required to maintain the 


present staftot 375 missionaries, the record 


of whose united labours, with its glorious har- 


vest of changed lives, can never be told. 


oy fa amount will be <vatefully acknowledged if sent 
The Mission House, 3 Bridewell Place, E.C. 
over ! A. BEVAN, 1 
Banke Me BARCLAY & Ltd 


Please send a Ray of 


CHRISTMAS CHEER 


Into the dark corners of the London Slums to 
—— gladden the children of the Poor. 


with its 70 years of knowledge and experience, 
your almoner, and to distribute you 
economy 


r 


The Ragged School Union and Shaftesbury Society 


is willing to act as 


generous gifts with wisdom and 


among 


The Poorest Children of London 


All Contributions will be gratefully 


acknowledged by the Director— 


SIR JOHN KIRK, J.P., 
32 John Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 
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FARNINGHAM AND SWANLEY, KENT (acorporates) 
J Their Majesties THE KING and QUEEN and Her Majesty QUEEN ALEXANDRA = 
The EARL OF ABERDEEN, K.T. : 
The Farningham tlome was 
the first attempt im England to 7 
ither Orphan Boys nto separar 
Cottage Homes The resus 
pt 

great advantages of this svysten C 

an ft bemg on 

extend ‘ usctu 
Hlomes C 
a) Wi tly 
) hd 2 ( hel det ot Thr Quiver in this special orale i 
J. DIX LEWIS, Esq., J.P... 
PERCY ROBERTS, 


10) TEMPLE CHAMBERS, 


TEMPLE AVENUE, E.C. d 


Your Hair Wil! 
_Look Better, 


ruff wil 


Rowland’ Macassar Oi 


FOR YOUR HAIK 


I nourish and note vrowt theep your 


ROWLANDS 
MACASSAR OIL 


worm 


The Summit in Boot making - 


™ 
South; WEW PATENTED 


Read\- laces 
vot > 


are 


achieved 


Made like the old ** Wellington" Boot-- 
They FIl LIKE a GLOVE, 


Und t 1 1 
no 
Hi “ y t 
Bei KEADY LAGI t 
b 

PLENDID 

16 > 2 sa 


We make all sorts of ordinary Boots, 
and fit them with the Ready Lace. 
ap 


Post for I wl core n elfM 


R. SOUTHALL & CO. (Dept. B), 88 Kirkstall 
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If You Value Your Complexion 
si BERM INE You Must Use 
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f BEETHAMS 
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BREAD a-rola 
“4 A \ holesome and This Dainty Toilet Preparat protects the skin against the 
Boot Nourishing Fo d tor tlects ot Cold Winds, Hard Water, and Frost, and prevents 
Family Roughness, Redness, irrmtation, Chaps, etc 
se dae tk 
t= 1 Al Will keep your skin in a perfect condition 
eat and Always resh all the year round. 
Renders the Skin Soft and White, and adds a charn of youth 
to the complexion, Bottles 1/-. Of all Chemists and Stores, 


M. BEETHAM AND SON, CHELTENHAM. 
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> Clothe your Children in CHILPRUFE*’ PURE WOOL 
» and make them secure from the vagaries of our climate. 
Remember that the little ones, in working off their abund- 
; ance of energy. are liable to become overheated, 
i\ 1 the process of cooling down very often lay themselves 
open to serious risks The surest safeguard against 
this is to clothe them in Chitprute’’ Pure Wool. 
G; 
\ 
- 
’ WE MAKE A COMPLETE RANGE ‘ 
of Children’s Underclothing from the finest PURE 
4 WOO! The fabrie is woven by us, and 1s finished 
pets by our secret process, which, whilst) rendering it 
d unshrinkable, does not destroy the natural soltness ‘ 
and elasticity of the wool } 
\ aad mear na \ 
\ 
} \ Write tor the ** Chilprufe” Booklet Series 39). Fully 
{ \ lilustrated, and showing range of Infants’, Children s, 
and Ladies’ Garments 
= ~ The **‘CHILPRUFE”’ Manufacturing Co., Leicester. 
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ROYAL VINOLIA 
CREAM. 


N emollient preparation that will retain the suppleness 

of the skin and preserve its beauty is a necessity to 
all who value a good complexion. There is no better 
preparation for this purpose than Royal Vinolia Cream. 
Its beneficial action will be quickly apparent as it thoroughly 
cleanses the pores, and thus gives that clearness to the skin 
that tells of perfect skin health. Royal Vinolia Cream is 
specially medicated, and will be found of the greatest value 
in the prevention and cure of any skin eruption or irritation. 


When buying toilet preparations be sure to obtain Royal Vinolia. 
A fall range of this delightful series is kept by every chemist. 


Price - = lid. and 1/7 per tin. 


VINOLIA COMPANY LIMiTiiD. LON JON & PARIS. 
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G Dr. Johnson REMARKABLE SAYINGS 


OF REMARKABLE MEN 
AND IRON ‘JELLOIDS’ 


Dr. Johnson said : “ Str, have found you an areument. 
“Aut Tam not obliged to tind you an uniderstandiue.” 
There is no difficulty in understanding the merits of Iron ‘ Jelloids.’ 


Iron Jelloids’ are an exe tonic, pleasant to take. By taking Iron 
‘Jelloids’ the not uncommon disadvantages of other Tron Toni re avoided 
No ill effects are. set up. No constipation. No “rust” in 
No danger of non-absorption. Ne fear of injury to the teeth. 


For Anaemia ana 


In Men, Women and Children, 
Miss Hrien Forry, 42 Mostyn Road, Brixton, S.W write [ron 
‘ Jelloids? are indeed a splendid tonic, and very pleasant to tak I shal vas 
e pleased to recommend them to anyone who ts run-down.” 


A fortnight Ss trial 1 (i) will convince you. 
) For Men, lr hs Noid 

N Sold by all ind 2 

The ‘Jelloid’ Co. (Dept. ‘139 D. Je’, 205 City Road, London, EC. 
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UNCLE BAM 


A Tale of Edinburgh 


By H. HALYBURTON ROSS 


j 
| 
VOL. XLIX., No. 3 
ILLIAM INNES had arrived unex- 
pectedly at the manse. Unele Bam, 
as we children called intantile 
corruption of William though he was no 
relation, only my father’s greatest: trend. 


They had been at college together, and the 
intimacy had continued unbroken to middle 
age despite the divergence of their careers 
Uncle Bam, a bachelor, rich, 
pendent ; and father, the 
srowing family and the 


solitary, inde 
widower, with his 
canty stipend that 
so barely sufficed tor its most pressing need 
Uncle Bam in Edu 
burgh at the time of the General Assemblic 


but the latter’s ineursiot 


Once a year he visited 


IS were much more 


frequent. We never knew when he would 
descend on us, escaping from the toils of 
his city office for a whitf of our Highland 
breezes and the treedom of the heathery 


hill-sides, 
We were at tea in the 
particular oceasion, when the 


schoolroom on this 
door opened 
and my father appeared with his visitor 
rhe firclight caught their two figures 


fying the 


magni 
cadaverous outlines ot the 
black, and shining on 


Uncle Bam’s bald head and ruddy face with 


lone, 
one in its ministerial 


the quizzical eyes that concealed so much 
more than they revealed 
We children had never quite got over a 


certain apprehensiveness in his company — iii 


humour was so very caustic at times that 
Is, all except Deirdre, my beautiful, lich 
pirited elder sister, and she feared nothine 
on-earth. It was on her thet Unele Bam’ 


eyes were fixed now with a lurking spirit of 
in them. 
* [ declare, how she sprouts '’ he said at 


miuschiet 


last, turning to my father. 

Her hand to her hair. It had only 
been put up a fortnight ago; when he had 
seen her last it was hanging in a pigtail, 
She had forgotten the important transition, 


lew 


Fien her laugh rang out. 
my 
father, his eyes dwelling proudly on the 


Deirdre’s grown up,” said 
sheht, issome tigure and witching face. 
No more antics,’’ Uncle Bam continued ; 
we shall look for a staid, elderly demeanour. 
May we not look in vain!” 


still on 


Ilis eyes were 
her, But even as he spoke her 
fingers dexterously withdrew the hairpins 
that contined the knot of hair on her shapely 
neck, and a iippling mane tell over her 
shoulders. 

Please, 
he 
him out of 
houted 


ourselves, 


Unele Bam, I’m a child again,” 


alluring, mischievous face peeped at 
We children 
with sudden then checked 
Had Deirdre’s audacity taken 

But Uncle Bam appeared 
no whit) displeased, Hle remained staring 
then, turning 


the dark aureole 


glee, 
her too far 


amusedly at her fora moment ; 


to my tather with an assumption ot stern- 
Bread and water for a week, Malcolm,” 


he said. 


Deirdre was carelessly bundling up her 
unruly tresses, 
You don’t deserve to hear what Uncle 


| HE = 
| & 
by: 
i 


contidante 


THE 


Bam has come to tell you,’ boomed my 


father in his hearty voice. ‘ Hle ts 
to take vou and Effie back to Edin 
burgh with him for a month.” 


Deirdre’s had 


carmine as he spoke, 


vreat 


brilliant 
Her eyes gleamed with 
She had never 
been beyond the borders of Sutherlandshire 
before in her lite —little that the 
thought ef the change wellnigh intoxicated 
her 


face flushed a 


a sort of luminous ecstasy 
wonder 


As tor me, I was too overwhelmed to 
speak 

Phat is, of course, if they would care to 
come,” put in Uncle Bam dryly. 

But even as he spoke a whirlwind pair of 
arms encircled his neck and Deirdre’s soft, 
glowing cheek was pressed against his. 

Oh, Uncle Bam 
you all my life !’’ 

Phe ruddy tinge 
his face when he 


Unele Bam, I will love 
had somehow taded trom 
emerged his eves had a 


curious, constrained expression, He was 
not used to such daughterly embraces. No 
but all he 
then.” 


doubt he was displeased, said 
was, “ That is settled 
My father nodded, a 


the corners of his clean-shaven lips 
} 


I was just fifteen when Deirdre and T took 


twinkling at 


that momentous journey to Edinburgh 
how momentous it was to prove neither 
of us foresaw —and unusually diffident and 


childish for my years Had it not been 


for the overshadowing of my elder sister’ 
brilliant personality | hould never have 
ventured. From the moment ot starting 


my wonder at her contidence and audacity 
yrew Nothing abashed her Fhe sounds 
and sights of the great city, the soci ‘ty ot 


the capital so difterent trom the primitive 


standards of Kilmaly, the stately luxury of 
Gaardens hie 


s to them 


house Doula 


a lapted herselt with equal readine 


all Unele Bam's niece, Esther Innes, a 
ventle, reserved woman of forty, was stayin 
with lim to fulfil the role of chaperon ] 
fancied that, like me, she was a little in awe 
oft he uncle's person ility though she had 
1 considerable expericnee of lite and wa 


quite au fait with the somewhat exclusive 


academic circle with which le 
urrounded Aunt Essie, as we called 
oon 


came Our 


Ul our nts and 
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regard to our 


pre mM scanty Wardrobes 
upon which Unele Bam had generoy: 
insisted 


\ complet 
and there was nothing tor it but to obey 


outtit,’’ was his mandat 

He happened to come into the drawine. 
room 
Deirdre’s first 


unexpectedly during al 


toilette, 


rehearsal ¢j 
and | hear 
sharply at 


evening 


him draw his” breat! sight 
hes 

She turned at the sound, dropping him, 
curtsy. “It’s lovely and I’m lovely.” g 
The 
satirical gleam 


* May I ask 
quoting 


cried. naivel t the remark brought a 


to eyes 
authority 


whose you af 


he queried 


Yours,”” she replied, nodding at hip 
audactously ‘| saw it in your eyes just 
now But, oh, dear Uncle Bam, it’s onl 
fine teathers,”’ she ran on with a sigh, “| 


could neve! 
You looked 


turned caustically I’m not 


looked ke this at Kilmaly 


well enough there,” he re 
\ ure that your 

cottons and pinateres didn’t suit you better, 
after all’ 
Deirdre 


Dole 


turned back to the glass witha 


By the wav, my nephew, Frank Innes 
to dinner to-meht.” he went on 


Aunt | ‘ “Tle invited hin 


1s cominy 
addressing 


selt,”’ and with @ halt-tronie smile he left th 
TOMY 
Prank Innes was an assistant minister at 


one of the W t | 


peeimen Tlie 


divine carnest holarly with pal, 
eetic tie and unken eyes Fron 
the first Jue had tallen a pre y to my elde. 
ter’s seduction Keven | child as I was 
dimly realised h nfatuation and whither 
it was) tendin Deirdre accepted It 


mn the most prosar prrit none of his 
bhindishments appeared to brin quicken 
Ing of her pulse On this evenme he seemed 
more helpk enslaved than ever, and ] 
iw his eves tollow ler tha rt of wistl 
eager that somehow roused my con 
of the and usefulness 
the calling of amin ley wite with Derdr 
Ineonsequent tt lous nature | do 
know Perhaps he was too blinded by 
charms to vive the matter thought 
We were sitti Aunt | ctl 
ha yr two hates ‘ 
tit ‘ dre 


entering with zeal into the transtormin 


ardrobe: 


nerous}y 


nandate 
obey 
(drawing. 
‘arsal 
he ‘ar 


sight of 


1g hima 
ly,” sh 
rought a 


you at 


at hin 
“yes just 
it’s onl 
\ilmaly 
he re 
hat your 
better, 


s witha 


ik Innes 
went on 
1 


Ir 
ted hin 


e left the 


nister at 
typica 
ig Scots 


a pale 

Fron 
my 
is 1 wa 


| whither 
epted It 
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mped up impul 


feigning alarm 
It’s a 
Aunt Essie 
But Aunt 
reticent smile, and I realised intuitively that 


scolding—I know it’s a scolding 
What have I been doing 

Essie only smiled het 
and knew what 
As Detrdre entered 


moment later 


she was in the conspiracy 
was In store for my sister, 
the ‘ 
Uncle Bam turned round from the writ 
table and 


the window 


sombre study a 


arm-chau 
full on het 


signed her into an 
where the light fell 
seated herself 


face Shi nonchalantly, het 


eyes wandering round the rows of cal 


bound volumes that lined the walls, and thi 


choice prints whose subjects somehow seemed 
out of keeping with their owner's practical! 
and unromantic temperament 
I have an offer of marriage for you 
began abruptly. 
She shot up out of her chair. 
But, Uncle Bam, vou are nearly fitts 
There was genuine consternation in her ton 
For a moment their eyes locked, his cold 


almost lifel 


surely don’t ine he be 
topped. There wa very insolence 
vy Jus ton hand had 
his shaven lips, but the bitterne t 
1] smile that writhed bout them she 
thre 
Deirdre « loured tly once hew 
b hed word emed to 1 1 dv Ms 
hie vd, tw ( rs} hea | 
No it was on | lt of my ne} 
Frank Inne he went tte moment 
tone having recovered its nor 
isked my perm n to} his adadre 
lo 
\ dubious look w rowing on her face 
fhe former incident seemed to have 4 cd 
elt us recollection 
13 » old-f oned 
vid Wi couldn't h isked 
It 
le 1 a Line ruler 
W h he had been t on the «te 
he e hi 
Lu he J t-n led youn 
J returned s¢ t tart “In 
1 iat e Tas 
a not fair play 
| not have ou ourselt at 


quict, 


Deirdre had 
kered brow 
It's 


difference, 


listened to his 

Now she rose suddenly 
said with lofty 
movement 


tirade 


neither,’” she 
making a for t 
he obtruded 


het In spite ot hi 


door: but himself in front ; 


shortness and inclina. 


on tG corpul nee, there was the quiet tor 


about Jam 
pressed 


I must have a plain answer,” 


that always 
his chents 

he insisted 
PDeirdre’s manner had caught something 
dienitied calm 


‘}low can I say she retorted, looking 


down her httle nose at him with sudder 
hauteur never thought of 
Frank Innes in that way Hlow can I tell 


what | should teel hke 1f—he really mad 
beautitul colour 


had tinged her 


check 
till faced Jim detiantly 
He bit his lip —halt 


she was pe 


turning away to hu 
corners of hus 
you have already had sor 
experience of the state of lis feelings, 
returned 


now, and L shall expect you to model yi 


dryly “In any case you knov 


nduct aceordinely 


compulsion in the last 


words w too much tor Peidre’s myu 
With an impulsive movement she started 
is the door 
\s she re ed it she turned 


an old bache- 


It’s because you have been 


your lite that you don’t understand 
he flamed d fled, leaving him standing 
with tened face in th centre of t 
roon 
\ 1 e re-entered the sanctum again W 

w oat once that something untoward hi 
taken place 

SI eized up her di carded sewing 


furtously 
Uncle William have! 
‘ventured Aunt 


commenced stitching 
you and 
had a quarrel, dear, 


] 

Deirdre was silent for a moment 

He is horrid, and hate him,” 

muttered But LT hate mysclt far mo! 
lie het ld a moment later 

Phat meht Towa wakened by the s 
ot stitled sobs from my sister's corner, 


telt that Deird! 


iturmy experient 


day silent. Somehow 
wil patssing throu 
too young to follow her. 
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UNCLE BAM 


CHAPTER I 


XCLE BAM was what is known in Scots 
Uu Law as a Writer to the Signet. The 
firm of Innes and Archerfield was one of the 
oldest and most respected in the capital. We 
had always gathered an idea of its import- 
ance from my father. But I only realised it 
fully the day I paid my first visit to the 
office in Hanover Street, and passed by the 
deferential clerks into that holy sanctum 
beyond, on the door of which was printed in 
black letters, “Mr. William Innes, W.S.” 
His partner, Mr. Archerfield, was a con- 
siderably younger man, and married. From 
the first his wife had made a special protéegce 
of Deirdre. She was a worldly, fashionable 
woman, devoted to masculine society and 
caring little for her own sex; but for some 
reason or other Deirdre had been treated 
as an exception, Perhaps she found that my 
beautiful sister attracted masculine callers 
to the house in Moray Place-—-perhaps her 
liking was disinterested. sometimes 
wondered whether Uncle Bam was too well 
pleased by the marks of her preference 
which she showered on his young guest | 
would see a flicker of annoyance cross his 
eyes when Deirdre announced casually at 
breakfast that she had lad an invitation to 
motor with Mrs. Archerfield that afternoon 
and go back to tea; but whatever hi 
feelings, he raised no objections, and the 
intimacy continued uninterruptedly. Mrs 
Archerfield’s set was not limited to the legal 
id academical society of the old grey city, 
but embraced the more cosmopolitan cle- 
ment of the military, and it was thus that 
Deirdre’s acquaintance with aptain Sher- 
lock came about that fateful episode 
that was to have such a momentous and 
far-reaching effect on her life owas 
quartered at the castle with his regiment, 
the Highlanders, and two days aftet 
his first meeting with my sister he presented 
himself at Douglas Gardens Frank Tnnes 
happened to be calling on the same aftet 
noon, and I was conscious at once of a subtle 
antagonism between the two men——the suave, 
assured manners of the soldier put the 
young minister in the shade altogether 
yet beneath my unwilling admiration was 
a lurking distrust of the dark, handsome 
lace and the artificial pleasantry of hi 
smile. Something else, too, 1 noticed that 
afternoon ; for the first time my elder sister 


was exerting herself to please. The uncon- 
cern with which she had accepted the 
homage of all her previous admirers had 
vanished ; she seemed suddenly awakened 
and responsive. Before he left he had 
invited us all three to tea in his quarters at 
the castle. But when Uncle Bam heard of 
the proposal he quietly interposed a counter 
arrangement, Captain Sherlock was to be 
asked to dinner first at Douglas Gardens, 
He was plainly determined to judge Deirdre’s 
admirers for himself. I had a premonition 
of what his verdict would be, and I was 
proved right. At the conclusion of the even- 
ing he stated quite frankly his disappro- 
bation of the guest. 

“ But [ do love soldiers,” said Deirdre, 
opening her eyes wide in a_ peculiarly 
fascinating way she had. 

“ No doubt,” returned Uncle Bam dryly. 
“ Externals first with you always. But I 
would rather you did not sce too much of 
this particular specimen.”’ 

Ife was standing on the rug before the 
fire as he spoke, and the light from an elec- 
tric sconce beside the mantelpiece struck 
obliquely on his face, I noticed for the 
first time the tired lines around his eyes, and 
an aged, shrunken look about his whole 
appearance, Was he finding self- 
appointed role of guardian more onerous 
than he expected ? | wondered with sudden 
compunction, It was a poor return for all 
his kindness, 

Deirdre had crossed over and seated her- 
sclf nonchalantly on the stool beside the 
fender, There was silence for a moment 
while she held out her hands to the blaze, 
I could see the firelight flashing on the 
mutinous lines of her profile. 

“We may go to the castle then?” she 
said at last, in a low, almost indifferent 
tone without raising her eyes. ‘‘ Effie and 
I both want to sce it, 

Ile shrugged, 

imagine, from what was said this 
evening, that the arrangement has been 


” 


pretty well arrived at,” he said, ‘‘ My 
veto was tor the future,” then, with a 
jerky, impatient movement of the shoulders, 
he started towards the door, 

My enjoyment of the historic delights of 
the castle was tempered by a sense of Uncle 
Bam's disapproval. Though fearing him 
as much as ever, my respect for his judg- 
ments and standards generally had 
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increased with every day under his roof 
Not so Deirdre I had never seen her so 
brilliant or animated a on that atte 
noon Captain Sherlock appeared quite 
forectful of his duties of cicerone in the 
spell of her attraction But Aunt Jessi 
and I were content to be neglected, drink 
ing in the atmosphere of the old dark 
fortalice, with its winding crooked stain 
Ways, ancient armaments, and lotty wain- 
scoted chambers 

We were groping along a narrow stone 
passage behind Deirdre and her escort 
when J overheard him inviting her to 
drive with him the next day He wanted 
to try his new pony 

Deirdre’s response was too low for me to 
hear, but I caught Uncle Bam's name, and 
a Jaugh from Captain Sherlock gave me a 
clue to its nature 

The gulf between me and my sister was 
certainly widening Kilmaly Manse and 
its simple, homely pleasures seemed very 
far behind us Would Deirdre ever be 
content to go back and take up her Inte 
there I asked myselt Yet with all the 
temptations and distractions of her new 
sphere, of one thing I was certain, shi 
would never stoop to do anything under- 
hand. I was not surprised, therefore, when 
that evening at dinner she calmly intormed 
Uncle Bam of Captain Sherlock's invitation 
for the morrow 

“Indeed !"" His eyebrows went up ever 
so slightly “Then will you write him a 
line to-night to say it Impossible 


I saw Deirdre’s tace flush. Her eyes were 


bent on het plate She ud no more at the 
time But the next morning at breakfast 
he reverted to the theme on this oceasion 
she was more detinite, stating it as her mten 
ti to go out driving with Captam She 


Uncle Tam had risen from the tabk 
was leaving th 


room prepar ittory to 
starting for his office 
At the door he turned 
I cannot imagine that you will abuse my 

SO trictly 


hospitality by doing anything 


rainst my wishes he ud very quietly 


col ld 

I saw the success peal on Deirdr 
tell-tale face If « had Jett at a 
that But some ri ipulse of irritation 
pl fed him 
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“Tf T find you have disobeyed me y 
shall go straight home to-morrow : 
It was that that did it \tter her wee 
of emancipation and young ladyvhood, 
masculine admiration social triumy 


to be spoken to a l lhe were a child valt 


—threatened with punishment ! 

Che crimson ot mortitied pride flamed 
her face; her beautiful starry eyes wer 
all clouded with detiance and resentment 
But Unele Bam had closed the door ar 
crossed to hia tudy: I alone observe 1 tl 
stens, and trembled 

As ill Juck would have it 
gong out to luncheon with ads 
that day and Deirdre and I had the mea. 
alone When she ime down she was fulh 


dressed, and | noted with 


particular care with her 


ppearance pirits, too, were un 
naturally high, and she talked and laughe 
incessantly, hardly ving me time to inter 
ject a word. When luncheon was over si 
rose and put her arm round me 

Poor little Ettie, vou don't mind being 
left) alone 

But where are you von T aske 
dreading the 

She reached the door before she 

rephed 

ro drive wit Captain Sherlock, 
course! And, oh, Ettie, make the most ¢ 


this atternoon, for to-morrow we go home 
ind with a nauehty laugh she dts ippeared 
It was too late to remonstrate Lesides, | 


knew how inettectual any appeal would. be 


could only wait) quietly ds trust. tha 
Deirdre would | e returned betore she w 
ht } 
clisco red or t t ! le Bam might t 
brought to 4 tn har decisi 
Paku n book, | ret d to y favourt 
nook—an alc beside the fireplace in th 
back drawing-1o 
"ly 
In | | cp, thinl Whe 
1 11 re wai standing 
by the window at the othe end of the long 
back tol 
With a start ot I recognised Und 
13 What had bron t him so early for 
the oft Deirdre had planty not turned 
there was no lonver any hope of her es aping 
Aetoct 
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a sudden gesture of despan d halt tur 
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lespondency of the action 

vy and lifeless, the eye 
What could have 
ippened to so upset his equilibrium All 


1] 
| hit 


t of fantasti probabilitic flashed 
my childish bratn—tinancial lo 
ptey the ruin of lis firm 
RB it th the door op ned and 
ik Inne uppeared In a flash Uncle 
am. ohad recovered hi habitual calm 
e quizzical glance had even appeared in 


Well 
The young man looked 3 


ure 
, Frank ! exclaimed, 
ther nonplussed 


\ they are all out Unele Bam wen 


} But you tai your 
pomntment the have returned by 
time 
[f marvelled at the banterin note n | 

‘ice. How courarvco eowa 
ik had p tation at tl 

Suddenly he turned 
Im well te ou, Unele William 
iid in a ot | 
fused 1 


vered co lence tricken my Core! 
( vhy, was I thus forced to play the 
of eavesdroppet But for the life of 


iS inscrutable 
| iwhed 
| 1 been fool en h to hope trom het 
itely Bu hort tirte ¢ ul; 
from the other cut ort 
\ the more fool you. There is onl 
person in her u erse just now, Deirdre 
hun When she is awakened there will 
hell for meon I could 
e it yw Unele Bam ikin 
those deep r¢ t tone Loo, 
ed a little irprised as startled 
own TICE Wel on hurried] 
My ad not for you, 
‘ if 1 | 
\ f t l of wheels on the 
t ot 1 | ] my heart 
| | | ved “nst 
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There was a pause, broken by 1; 

Bam's voice 
My word, Fran] there's been an 

dent! It’s Deirdre he’s injured!” 

Phey had reached the simultane: 
as he finished, and I followed, regardless | 
of detection, of anything but the one ter: 
fact —Deirdre injured 

CHAPTER 
disobedience lad cost 
broken leg and a severe bruising. ( 

tain Sherlock’s pony, frightened by a pass 
motor, had bolted in the Oueen’s Park 
coming Into collision with a dray. the 
was overturned Dut at the same tim 
had rendered invalid Unele Bam's sente 
of banishment Six weel vas the shy 
period allotted by the doctors for t] 
of the limb, and that meant anotl 
it least. before return ho 
the first flush of intety and concer 
her sutterin I ll forgot the 
but as time 4 ed Ib n to reals 
to Uncle Bam t |e tat had an trrey 

nificance,  Simee day ot her a 
he had not on crossed the thresho 
her room Pine best care and atte t 
money could supply were lavished o 
nurses for day and 4 it, fruit, flower 
trated paper every expedient to assuaget 
hard hip ot her lot Yet she w 
ruest in his | 
have done equall 
upon him by like « 


inthy whenever wa open nd t 

1 sald no word | knew intuitively w 
he was ¢ epectin The reahsation 
curious effeet upon lier spirit }fitl 
we had on velled il tive almost he 
cheertulne with which the patient ] 
borne het ufferings and the = rest 
Imposed upon her; now a correspondin 
restlessness took possession of her—she w 
moody and irritable, ditticult to amuse 
unable to fix her attention tor long on 
ulyect 

My tathe paid i fl visit 
had listened eck! to | ent 


( W! 
E 
k 
h 
, \ 
] 
I 
re 
\ 
rol 
: me now I dare not disclose my presence 
: Well, I suppo he know her own 
“ atter she lad been allowed into the drawing 
a a room tor some d I think that the tru 
began to dawn upon Deirdre hersell 
caught her looku up at the door expect 
tive eure to the window 
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‘ay demur to have nothing further to do 


Captain Sherlocl 
influence on 


But her penitence had no 
Fhough Aunt 


Uncle Bam’s line of conduct 

Essie and I never spoke on the subject, I 
knew that she considered his behaviour 
hars ind untes ling But, child as I was, it 


ealed to me as somehow strong and i 


pin vith that mew conception ot his 


h I had formed since comms to 
Edinburgh 

I was reading aloud to Deirdre one atter- 
noon when she made her first alluston to 
the subject 

‘How is Uncle Ban ” she demanded, 
suddenly In spite of net effort to appeal 
difficult, almost 


meerned there wa 


defiant, note in her vole 


I gave a discreet answet 

‘He never comes to see me, she went 
on, idgeting rest le lv a she spoke * He 
seems to have forgotten that 1 am in the 

use.” I glan ed at a great bow! ot hot 
house flowers on the table be side her ; they 


arrived fresh every day fot the sick room 
at the bidding of some mysterious donor 

It doesn’t look as if he had forgotten 

She flicked at the flower with her hand. 

anything,’ she said 


“Horrible, unforgiving man,” | heard het 


mutter a moment late Yet mv allegiance 
to Uncle Bam did not falter. 1 had told no 
one of that mysterious mncident just betore 
Deirdre’s accident when had been an 
unwilling witness ot emotion, but it 
had created a curiou one-sided) bond ot 
sympathy between u Whatever the nature 
of his trouble, 1t wa certainly not passing 
away. Every day I seemed to sce the 
evidence of it written more clearly on hit 
fu 

And now the weary time of probatior 
was over, and the doctors pronounced 
Deirdre fit to travel Would Unele Bam 
relent 2. And how weuld my sister acquit 


herself in the role of penitent My doubt 


were sp dily determined 

On the very day of the pronouncement 
Aunt Essie came into the room rather 
troubled, but valiant! ittempting to cone 


nol 

Uncle William h ranged for you and 
Ethie to go home to-morrow,” she uid, seat 
ing herself by Deirdre 


tiavel with you.’ 


couch. am 
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I saw my sister’s face go curiously white ; 
but she controlled herself, 

““T shall see Uncle Bam myself at dinner 
to-night,” she returned none halantly. 

Aunt Essie hesitated. 

I am afraid not, dear,’ she said at last. 

IIe has had to go to Glasgow on business 
for the night and will not be back to- 
morrow until after we have started.” 

\ strange spasmodic laugh from Deirdre 
erected her words that sent a thrill of 
apprehension through me. But she made 
no further comment, and during the re- 
mainder of the day appeared cheerful and 
unconcerned. [T began to hope that she was 
reconciled to his rather caust treatment ; 
but her tell-tale restlessness in the night 
betraved the rebellion that was seething 
within het fhe following morning her 
cheerfulness was maintained, Our luggage 
was packed, the cab at the door. 

Deirdre had made a pretext to return to 
had forgotten. 
the top ot the 


her room for something she 

Suddenly she appeared at 
stairs and sang out 

“ Aunt Essie, [m not goms home. You 
can send the cab away ”* She had dis¢ arded 
her hat and coat by way of emphasising 
her decision, and there was a light in her 
eves that warned me ol the uselessness of 
combating her purpose. In vain Aunt 
It shocked her sense of 
niceness that Deirdre should) have thus 
flung pride and. self-respect. to the winds. 


Jessie pleaded. 


What would Unele Bam think when he 
found her still here on his return? ut 
avainst the adamant ot my sister’s deter- 
mination her weaker nature appt aled in vain, 

At last in hurt self defence she retired to 
her own room and Deirdre and 1 betook 
ourselves to the drawing-room. Whatever 
ened [I was determined to see my siste! 
fhere was a fire at the 


through the crists. 
farther end of the long room and imstine- 
tively we both made tor It. Neither of us 
spoke our sense ot disagreement was 
We had been seated silently for 
opened and 


too 


acute, 
ome moments when the door 
Uncle Bam came in 
| heard Deirdre draw her breath sharply at 
ht of him; the colour had taded from her 
face, but she signed to me to make no sound. 
ossed to the window. 


With a lagging step he 
of deteat 


Phere was the same helpless look 
on his tace it had worn on that previous 
played the spy 


occasion—when hac 
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What would my sister do—how disclose 
her presence ? I was not long left in doubt. 
Scarcely had he reached the window when 
Deirdre rose from her place and walked 
very slim and erect towards him. At the 
rustle of her approach he turned and their 
eyes met. 

“ You!” he gasped incredulously. Even 
though his back was to the light I could tell 
how white his face had become. 

“ Yes,” said Deirdre in a low voice. “1 
couldn’t go without seeing you to tell you 
how sorry I was and to thank you for all your 
kindness.” Would he be able to withstand 
the contrition in her tone? I held my 
breath. 

Che role of penitent sits remarkably well 
on you,” he said at length; his hands were 
thrust into his pockets, his head held on one 
side surveying her ironically. ‘* And now 
that you are confessed, shriven, absolved, 
I suppose—I suppose | may order the cab 
again. You will still have time to catch 
the afternoon train,’”’ glancing at his watch 
with sudden decision. 

[ shuddered. How long would Deirdre 
endure the flail of his sarcasm ? Where were 
her pride, her self respect ? I longed to step 
forward and drag her forcibly from the 
scene of her humiliation. 

But you haven't absolved me,” she 
said very calmly. 

He gave a short, unpleasant laugh. 

“ You are waiting for me to pronounce 
he said. ‘* Well, what words 


” 


forgiveness ? 
shall I use—how couch the terms of absolu- 
tion 

She was silent for a moment. 

“T hate Captain Sherlock,” she remarked 
irrelevantly. 

He laughed again. 

Yes, certainly you owe him a grudge,” 
with a significant downward glance at het 
injured liml 
is all right again ?”’ 


By the way, your leg—it 


But she ignored the inquiry. 
I only went out to drive with him that 
day to annoy you,” she continued in the 
same inflexible tone, 


“A commendable motive,” he remarked 
satirically. ‘‘ Jt must have been disappoint. 
ing for you to fail in your endeavour.” 

“ You were annoyed,” her answer cam 
with sudden vehemence. 

He shook his head, still smiling, 

“A trifle contemptuous.” 

There was a long silence. 

When Deirdre spoke again her voice had 
a peculiar husky tremor, 

“Why did you say that when you 
litting me out of the cab, then?” 
queried very low. ‘“ You you thought 
was unconscious-—but—but I heard yoy 

Uncle Bam had averted his head sudden! 


Werp 


as she spoke, a curious, half-shamed look 
had appeared on his whitened face. 7 
next moment he had recoyered himself 

You forget —I have been an old bachelor 
all my lite,”’ he said, and the slow, ironi 
intonation brought the blood even to m 
face. What do you know about 
bachelors and their follies ?’”’ he went on 

I did not understand the allusion, 
course, but apparently Deirdre did. 

She met his query with a laugh. 

“IT know about one,” she said. 

Her eyes were lifted audaciously to his 
and as he gazed on her a wonderful trans. 
formation came over his expression, T 
cold, satiric gleam faded from. his eyes, 
replaced by a look of eager, joyful interno 
gation, 

Deirdre, child,"’ he cried at last ina 
hoarse whisper, ‘‘ are you playing with me? 

“Uncle Bam," she answered very low 
The next moment his arms were round her 

rose and slipped out noiselessly, My 
mind was in a whirl—a vision of the firelit 
schoolroom at Kilmaly had risen before me 
and Deirdre’s happy ringing tones. 

“ Uncle Bam, Uncle Bam, I will love you 
all my life!” 

But somehow, child as [ was, I realised 
that there was all the difference between 
this scene and that. It was the love of a 
woman that my sister had bestowed oa 
William Innes. Poor Uncle Bam, [ knew 
now what his secret trouble had been. 
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A NEW KIND OF SCHOOL 


An Experiment in Co-education—and other Things 
By AMY B. BARNARD, L.L.A. 


A school where boys and girls—from seven to eighteen—are taught together, where marks, 

prizes, examinations, scholarships are all taboo, and where the aim is to create a thinking 

mind rather than a machine~such a school is either a fad or a distinct educational 
advance. Readers may judge for themselves. 


HE systems of education in vogue in 

the most highly civilised countries are 
in no sense final; improvement is the 
watchword of the educationist. Oppor- 
tunity for experimenting is, however, rare : 
for this is an expensive matter; nor is it 
easy to win over parents to allow. their 
children to be experimented upon,  Co- 
education, to take an instance, is being 
tried in this country by a few men and 
women who heartily believe it is good for 
boys and girls to be taught together. At 
Letchworth Garden City there is a school 
conducted on these lines by Mr. J. H. Noall 
Stephenson, M.A., and his wife. His ideals 
of education seem to accord well with the 
life of the Garden City. Just as the houses 
are suggestive of the comfortable old English 
country home and open-air life, so the head 
master combines the culture and traditions 
ot a public school and university with the 
youthtul and hopeful outlook of one destined 
to teach the boys and girls of the Garden 
City, daring, and daring greatly, to put his 
ideas to the test of practice in the school 
room, even at the risk of being known as a 
crank or a faddist. 


A School of Happy Industry 
Letchworth School takes both day pupils 

and boarders, boys and girls from under 
seven to eighteen years of age, and they 
are taught by both masters and mistresses. 
School is to the boy or girl not a one-sex 
community, it is a place of industry and 
happy activities, whose motto is The 
Highest for the Best.” a home where all 
seek to enjoy a happy family life together, 
While learning about the world in) which 
they live. 

What made you think of such a school 2” 
I ask the head master 

The result of my own experience as a 
Marlborough boy, an Oxtord graduate, and 
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a public schoolmaster. It seemed to me 
that there was a serious break in the con- 
tinuity of a boy’s education between the 
preparatory and the public schools, and 
that at about the critical age of thirteen. 
One might sum up the normal boy’s attitude 
towards work as that of contemptuous in- 
difference, an indifference fostered by cram- 
ming and scrambling for scholarships in 
certain prescribed subjects. The prepara- 
tory school that goes ahead and follows new 
lines is hampered by the public school which 
sets the pace. And unfortunately the public 
school has not kept up with the changed 
needs of to-day. It therefore seemed to 
me advisable to take a boy and educate him 
all the way through without a break from 
the time of entering school life to the finishing 
age, and so ensure his work being known and 
planned for him from beginning to end.” 


The Public School System 

It must not be imagined that Mr. Stephen- 
son sees naught but defects in a public school 
system. On the contrary, he says: ‘‘ No 
one who has been intimately connected with 
the social life of other countries where simi- 
lar institutions are wanting, can be blind to 
their great, perhaps unique, merits. That 
rigid code of honour, which becomes in- 
grained through after-life; the lesson of 
submission to discipline, however severe ; 
the exercise later on of a gradually and 
wisely extended authority ; the sinking of 
a personal advantage in the welfare ot the 
whole body; the learning to be generous 
alike in victory and defeat: these are 
things to be prized above the learning of 
books —a heritage beyond riches. And so 
1 dreamed of an institution where these 
great things might be grafted on a new 
stock ; where a wise education, progressing 
steadily upwards trom the earliest stages, 
without unnatural forcing, and without 
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School. 


(General view of house.) 


Letchworth 


break of continuity, would foster instead 


the 


and 


ot destroy. desire for knowledge : 


hand 
alike to grapple with the work of life 


where brain would trained 
and 
the growing intricacy of its problems.’ 
Creating a Thinking Mind 


rhe aim is to create a 
kind of 


thinking mind, a 


instrument that can be adapted to 


numbers of different uses Phis mind can 
specialise in science, history, languages, and 
» on later on, when the foundations have 
been laid 


limited to 
the 
pron 


The classes are never large, 


twelve or fourteen pupils at outside, 


even eight to ten forming a number 


Scholarships, examinations prizes, marks, all 


alle taboo The and girls have neve! 
vn on hunger or prize-hunger, and 

ot ! such bait They are taught 
mm a sound and interesting way, never 
over-burdened, and the result is they are 


You 
they say. 


their work 
can’t help doing your best here,” 


A go l deal ot 


thoroughly keen 


ovel 


teaching is done out of doors 


indicating Watts’ ‘ Love and Death” ; 
a Burne-Jones Is there not interest 
these 


“We do not 
When 


force information,” is t 


reply. curosity is aroused 
satistied,”’ 

“ Tlere is a for the nucleus 
a little 


forming,”’ 


new 
geological museum the pupils a 


* All thes 


fossils have been collected neat here, and 


remarks my cicerone 


suggested to a boy who is good at makin 
that at the back of 
should design the natural surroundings 
these fossils Phe dull-looking fossil wit 


the label 


diagrams, the case | 


such as one sees in a museum 


unattractive and unintormative, — but 
picture background at once stimulat 
interest and works upon the imagination 


Lam shown the carpenter's shop and ti 


where the boys and girls Work 


Phey delight in harnessing 


laboratory 
happily together, 
little 
\n inevitable question concerns the result 
boys and girls. 

I ask, fer opimon 


their pony and trap 


of this co-education of 


How does it work 


In summer, under the shade of the trees. on this point are very diverse elsewhere 
\n artistically designed open-air swimming Well,” is the emphati reply. “FZ 

] in the garden ensures the acquisition boy acquires a higher standard of manners 
ot a valuable art, and during the gardening and behaviouw but the girl gains evel 
It n the young people are as busy as bee more than the boy. We notice a mo 
Phe class-rooms are not like ordinary striking effect on girls wanting in the soa 
iss-room they are beautiiully designed, sense and too individualistic \ girl 
and ad pictures are in evidence, coriftice herselt tor a person, but not lor 
What about these pieture ask. community he is wanting in the sod 
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she develops it from contact 


instinct, but 
ihe meaning of 


with boys. She 
esprit de corps, and as she will more and 
more have to rub shoulders with humanity, 
it is very necessary she should learn it. She 
has to learn, too, that there is a code of 
honour in relation to the world,” 

“Yes” comment. And naturally the 
age-long experience of her sex has tended 


learns 


to limit her interest to home and children. 

“The boys and girls react well on each 
other morally,” says Mr. Stephenson. ‘ Even 
when the sex instinct predominates in one 
or other in a marked degree, it is better 
worked off in a harmless way than allowed 
to fester and come out in a worse form. The 
relationship is purely intellectual, and the 
boys and girls regard one another trom that 
standpoint.” 


The “ Bad” Girls 
Do you find the girls more amenable 
than the boys ? ”’ 
The reply is surprising, and worth the 
attention of the modern schoolgiri. 
“We find the boys more amenable to 


appeal than the girls. The girl 


average 


Letchworth School Workshop. 


(Boys and girls learning carpentry.) 


will go farther in naughtiness. One can say 
to a boy, ‘ Now, that’s all very well, but 
don’t you think it’s about enough of it?’ 
But that appeal is not so effectual with 
girls. You can get at them through their 
afiections, and on personal grounds, but 
not in the way that tells effectually with 
a boy. ‘Not the thing to do’ is a very 
strong preventive with him. We_ notice 
this contrast chiefly in the younger boys 
and girls, aged about twelve.” 

Perhaps if the girl is brought to be more 
sensitive to appeals to her honour and 
personal rectitude, and the boy to his affec- 
tion and pity, we shall arrive at a nice adjust- 
ment. Knowing human nature is human 
nature all the world over, I inquire concern- 
ing the need for punishments, and hear that 
as much as possible the punishment is made 
to fit the case, and known as attaching to it 
betore transgression. If what is expressively 
termed ‘“ jaw-baiting’’ is resorted to on 
every occasion, the effect becomes used up. 

“We like to get the punishment over 
and done with, so that it does not rankle 
in the mind.” 

In a mixed school of boys and girls, the 
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question of Cut 

or hobbies and studies are a great 
at Letcel 
ball, hoe 


cricket and 


worth School; what of cricket 
appears, 


who are 


foot 
The girls, it play 
hockey 
Phe tact that the girl 
indirectly have 
All kinds of hobbies are 


one has only to 


KCY 
With the 


but 


not tond ot tor keen hockey 
play hockey well may 


over 


influenced this preference. 
encouraged, and 
glance at a photographi 
that the 


oppor 


and girls to see 
tull 


group of the boys 


individuality of the child has 


development 


It is not easy to. strike the happy 


medium which allows tor this and vet main 


tains the necessary s¢ which 


hool discipline 


neither produces a sort of school casual,” 


nor an over-disciplined nonentity. The young 


people as a result of wise handling tind 


everything, and are a loss 


never at 


for occupation One day a well-known 
archwologist visited the school and took the 
hildren tor a ramble He was astonished 
at the intelligence of them questions, 


feature In the main that 


School Out of Door 


) 


feature 


the girls is the same as that for the 


but both subjects and methods ar m 

to suit individual cases; and j 1 the uy 
school the aim is to balance the so-c4 
classical and modern 


and by the + 
the boy or girl reaches the age of sevent 
him oor het 
the test of the London 
German 1s Instead ot 
first to be 
taught on the Dale system. 

hool curriculum j 
moment to the 


or cighteen have ready to ¢ 


ti 
Matriculatj 
taken French as + 
modern language studied, Re 
ing is 
ereement over a 


matter of less head mast 


than fitting his pupils to do a useful wo 
in the world, to gra p tundamental princiy 
which underlie knowledge in varied spher 


ot thought 
tion. THe 
the pupil's 


some ot lis 


and to apply them in any dir 


mace bey 


retuses to | 
mental Cab pre ity. 


torce the 
own Here 
opinions on the subject 
You may casily teach a boy, and s 
more casily a girl, to do exercises in ] 
or mathematn or any other subj 


much the same way as you teach ; 


do trick but it is, ex ept tor tl I 
ot immediate examination heer 
labour once the trick is torgotten 
remains often one hears a 


f 
_ 
tur 
: t 
School Curriculum 
The hool curriculum distinctive 
down tor 
apd 


re 
the wy 
so 


riculati 
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tem. 
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ad Mast 
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person say ‘Oh, T learnt this or that at 
school, but I quite forget now how it was 
done.’ As though it were, and indeed it 
probably was, a_ trick But once let the 
boy or girl grasp the meaning of what they 
are doing—the why and wheretore of it 
not only does it become a possession for 
ever, but it is also a stepping-stone to further 
advance. 

‘May I give a few concrete examples ot 
what I mean Our class averaging, let us 
say, eleven years of age, would, I> must 
confess, tail ignominiously in any ordinary 
examination in history, but for all that they 
have some idea ot what history means, otf 
varying stages of civilisation, and of the 
influence that such people as the Chaldeans, 
Greeks and Romans have had on our own 
Would they be better equipped for a real 
study of the subject if they had started with 
alist of kings and their dates, or a few more 
or less imaginary stories about Canute and 
the Black Prince \gain, if you were to 
ask them why some parts of the earth are 
mountamous and others flat, or the causes 
ot ditference in climate, they would, I believe 
be able to give you an intelligent answet 
Would they have a better foundation for 
geography if they had learnt by heart 
instead the capitals of the countries of the 
world 


Phe ideas on the teaching of music cre 
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original, It is regarded as a mistake to 
teach it solely with the idea of producing 
performers good, bad, or inditterent ; but 
all boys and girls, with any musical sense 
in them at all, can be trained to become 
intelligent and appreciative listeners and 
critics. \ doctor of music has entered into 
this idea with enthusiasm, with excellent 
results 

Some of the keynotes at this interest- 
ing school are mastery of language, 
mastery of natural forces, fresh air, exercise 
between lessons, avoidance ot peplonised 
teaching, 

“Will you tell me, Mr. Stephenson, how 
your pupils compare with others after leaving 
school ask. 

Phe schoolis young. It was only started 
in 1905, with two pupils, a boy and a girl. 
But | may safely say we turn out neither 
cranks nor people apart 

Phat surely is a negative and modest wav 
of putting it. One would think that these 
young people, educated on such principles, 
must be charmingly natural, bright, adapt 
able, practical, and thoughtful, for their 
whole training and surroundings will have 
tended to make them so. One cannot but 
think, also, that if co-education takes per- 
manent hold on the secondary schools ot 
this country, Letchworth will) materially 
have aided in the change 
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*** It is impossible for anyone to write convincing : 
Jove stories who has never loved.’ 


WANTED~A LOVER 


By M. ELLEN THONGER 


impr ble 1 anyone to write thing wanting alway 
convincing love stories ha el 


Five Years th | irmily 1} t 
() ut lemurre t faint, fragrant ¢ 

Writes My can supply clo not 
not iVil ord agamst your certain point your stort ul 

bool belli Interrupted the Engaged Girl entrancing, but 

ea Lhe pertecth weet! that pon they 

I laugh over the ra part mad ery over the ud the Writer meekly 


i) tic one I felt upset for nearly a weel Nhe Wife of Five Year 


f 
‘ ex 
SF 
- loved and been loved aid the Eneave:l Cecil would have done it much better 
= Girl with decision ugeested the Writer ith a quizzical s 
: Quite ! ud the Bride of Six Week Don't you think, dear, it is becaus 
\bsolutely ! ivreed the Wite ot Twelve know of this lack of completion int 
Month Were vou a stranger, would you feel it 
2 al You were about to give us \ rt 
murmured t] Writer to the empty an I beheve I ut theory must 
4 ed her way it humbly at the feet ot expe e. 
hi l that \ | it ‘ 
Dut i the | lowe it be rue, forml art 


expre ssl 


WANTED 


all have it. One who has the gift of 


in halting, inadequate words, 
We 


momay 


‘el a little. Books require the ideal 
rf | jd prosaic details to he ighten the etfect o1 
; rm the contrast But fundamentally, the 
: love in books is ideal.’ 
4 rhe ideal is to the real as water unto 
J will Thus the | ngaged Girl 
\] aid the Writer, with the air of 
receiving Valuable information Phere 
1 go beyond mi My theory is that the 
e who knows nothing of that is not 
npered by actualities. She can dream 
reams ind see Visions fo her all is a 
beautiful haze and glamour But you vou 
are married, abs lutely Aaow that the 
who sat by your stce and looked inte 
( eyes, Who has whispered that heaven 
s in your ms, and all that earth holds 
tor hin your smile —has also, a few 
months after marriage slung his clubs over 
his should kissed you if he did) not 
et—and tramped ott to eolt with a gay 
i xpect me when you see me deal 
Cecil would never do that! sal the 
Engaged Girl hoth has all 
. 5 games s he knew me 
Kona : ime or two now and 
| man fit, but he cannot under 
how has wasted so much time im 
flashed the Bride of Six Weeks 
lack never torgets to ki said 
Wite of Twelve Months angrily 
fhe Wite of Five Years flushed. 
An ( t alwa be uttering it 
But love real lowe is there, all 
( n lh 
leat Keal | lout t ideal 
Ha ur late 1 l alone, gazing 
i tl She was thinking 
last solet rk of the Engaged 
Whe 11 at, youl 
pt it with becoming 
Now sh herselt wondet 
tact Would they 
Woul ler knowledge give 
lt she were quite 
ld ob rth risking—even a 
heat for tl ike of the work into 
st she had put her whole soul, 
Ippo \ rd tor Daisy theory 


and lo do 
a lover who either honestly 


uire Is 1 tall in lowe 


i 
lat must have 


A LOVER 


loves me or can persuade me that he does 


so. But what chance have | she re- 
flected ruetully., True men fight shy of 
the woman with money. Fortune hunters 


do not fight shy, but mercifully their pose 
men has, tar, failed to be con- 

| iear my only chance is the one 
advertisement !”’ 


as true sO 
vincing 
thing that rules the world 
She laughed, and, tickled by her own fancy, 
added aloud, ‘ Wanted——A Lover! Five 
hundred pounds reward to any person who 
space of one month, induce Miss 


Matri- 


can, in the 
Ellis Keith to fall in love with him. 
mony no object.” 

Is that a genuine ofter, Ellis Then lm 
your man!” 


She turned with a start 


Larry | did not hear you come in!’ 
suppose not,” he laughed, Or you 
would not have made your unique offer, 


1 could do with 
But, may 


It is a grand opportunity. 
tive hundred pounds~— very well 
I ask, what causes you to wish tor someone 
to ‘induce Miss Ellis Weith to fall in love 
with him’ lide advertisement.” 

She looked at him with demure gravity. 
Daisy Campbell thinks it would improve 
books that it would add to them that 
faint, fragrant which at 
js conspicuous by its absence.” 
she criti- 


Wi\ 

sweet, essence ’ 
present alas 
clare 


Daisy Campbell! How 


he began hotly. 


int 

Children and—other people speak the 
truth, Larrys 

Even so which do not admit——I tail 
to see the necessity tor advertising for a 
lover You. of all women, Ells! 

Phe kind have are useless,’ she 
plained with unmoved gravity Merei- 


tully they merely provoke the heart to bitter- 


ness not affection. The possession of money 

does not conduce to much trust mo oman, I 

We are a mercenary lot! ruetully. 

I would do a good bit: tor tive hundred 

mvself. Ellis. you stick to your offer 


will take on the job 


You!” she laughed. Your prelimin- 
‘ies are rather open, are they not And 
we have known each other a long time.” 

Pat vou have never seen me make love,” 
he urged. 


assented demurely, with @ 
| have often observed 


she 


True ! 
hieht glance at him 
ceretully avoided making love 


that you have 
to me.” 
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“ But I intend to do so now,” steadily, “if it might be! Tf it only y 
She looked at him hesitatingly, with hea be! It would be worth any pain, 7 
} colour rising suffering! To make the world think! 
Larry, we are such old trends make it fee/!" She was gazing 
you really in need of —1 mean, if a loan fire, and seemed to have completely { 
he interrupted with gravity, “1 gotten the still standing before 
= have often observed that you have caretully watching her intently 
avoided offering to lend money to me.” He brought her down to the common 
She looked apologetic with a rush ; 
| suppose [ must not say | intend to ‘1 will do my best tor you,” he obser 
do so now ?”’ obligingly “We will call it settled. F; 
No! "’—with absolute tinality. Then this moment shall consider myself 
with a change of tone, If I can earn it that lover, and shall do my utmost to make 1 
is a different matter But does it not strike fall in love with me —according to 
you that the problematical improvement in desire.”’ 
your books will be dearly purchased it a One word, Larry! | am not anxi 
month hence you tind yourself minus. tive to be talked about 
hundred pounds, and plus a broken heart ¢”’ “To will bear it in) mind No, | will 
I am not atraid My heart is not the stay, thank you I must go and think 
kind that breaks.”’ my plan of campaign. Good-bye.” 
He looked at her curiously With a sheht, curtous smile he looked 
[ imagined you thought marriage would her, and then lett the room. 
interfere with your work —that it was out Qnee more Ellis stood alone, gazing i 
of your sphere of interest.” the fire, this time with an odd expressior 
“ [ do not see that it would make much “Larry to overhear!” she murmur 
difference—though the output might Ib drawing a long breath Larry Desmor 
slower. Even if it did, most women would of all men on carth ! 
preter to enact their own love story to writing She turned quickly — the door was oper 
other people's. But you torget the advertise ian Ile re-entered, and took up his 
ment. ‘ Matrimony no object.” That must position facing her, but closer than he 
be quite understood been betore 
“ Right! Let us be businesslike So, in he whispered breathlessly 
the case of the impossibl Il your eye a look of repressed excitement, “ Ellis 
happening, what would be done You torgot to ask one thing \re you 
would find it rather embarrassing to help oor hinder Shall you set 4 
ypen confession to me In sprte of our long agaist me, or try to love me 
friendship. IL should have to trust com “Oh, L shall help!’ she responded 
pletely to your honour.”’ a mocking smile You have my blessi 
You may do so,” she said laughing Larry. All good wishes go with you! 
On the day atter the month is over I will He caught her hands 
send you a cheque for five hundred pound “Ellis.” he said, low and unsteadily 
ind trust to your gentlemanly feeling to you mean it you wish it 
keep out of my way till the broken heart i vou may withdraw, and we will never! 
pat up Sulficre ntly for us to meet agan tion to-night again but a you dot 
ir er, by word or sign, reter to the he broke off tor a moment, and resumed 
matter.”’ voice hoarse and passionate it \ 
How shall I know the time has arrived 2’ not, Ellis, betore God, | shall do my ut 
xy the publishing of my next book to win you! 
which will be the Tie ot the season “To win the tive hundred pounds 
emanating, as it will, from a heart no lonect mean hae ich coolly 
lealing with unconvin © ideals. but trot Ile stared at her with blank, um 
) vhich hed 1 bleedin hi traight 1 hims 
ives forth that 1 unt, traci \ lon't t | tecant think 
her breath. “ Oh hi Whispered oun You have given me the chance, 44 
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You have given me the chanee. J shall 


take it. You ean't withdraw now ! 

For fully a minute Ellis stood staring atter 
him, her eves wick open and startled. Then 
slowly she resumed her natural expression. 

Larry!’ she said aloud, “it is going 
to be hotter than | expected. This last 
was a master stroke, and I will give you 
One might almost 


credit for having scored. 


have thought that you—were in earnest 


Ellis Keith meditated with a half-amused, 
half-ashamed smile 

1 believe I have enjoyed it, and T am 
sorry it is over. But—yes—it certainly has 
been hotter than I expected — much hotter!” 

She leaned back in her chair and reviewed 
ihe past month. 

From the first Larry had taken his posi 
tion, and kept it Never once had he shown 
the faintest memory of that bargain which 
underlay their new and curious relationship. 
He had been her lover, pure and simple, 
working with all his strength and with 
desperate anxiety for the desire of his 
heart. Owing to the fact that there was 
some faint link of kinship between them, 
and that from childhood he had had the 
free run of the house, he had been able to 
have many opportunities without attracting 
notice trom outsiders And he had taken 
every advantage. During the whole time 
he had been absolutely, bewilderingly, 
amazingly consistent. 

Even at the time of her accident he had 
gained ground, not lost it Phe aecident in 
question had only been slight. She had been 
walking along a country road, absorbed in 
the construction of a diffieult paragraph 
which absolutely declined to give the pre 
cise meaning she wished, and had been turn 
ing and twisting sentences. arranging and 
re-arranging them, and searching vainly for 
the one exact word which she required, and 
Which persistently cluded het Deat to all 
sound she had failed to hear the bell of an 


approaching cycle, and they met at the 
corner Phere was a shout of dismay from 
the rider, a sharp blow which sent het 
recling, and then she was caught and held 
rhe evelist was tar in the distance, and she 
Was shaking, trembling, and hall sobbing 
on Larry Desmond’ houlder, while with 


a Irightened face he wa endeavouring to 


ind out how much she wa hurt, and saving 
many thines 


“Oh, don’t, Larry —don’t!”" she had 
gasped. “ Stop that nonsense now !”’ 

He halt-carried her to the bank, and knelt 
by her, holding her closely and speaking low 
and unsteadily, Though little hurt, she 
was unnerved, and, ceasing remonstrance, 
had let him say and do what he would. 
Even now, when she remembered what he 
had said and done, she tingled all over. 

“ But I am glad he did not go so far as 
to kiss me,” she reflected, flushing, even 
though alone. “I should not have for- 
given that!” 

No; he certainly had not lost ground on 
that or any other occasion, 

Times had been strenuous—but interest- 
ing, 

She half-laughed, and finished her medita- 
tion aloud. 

I certainly am sorry it is over! 

‘So am I!” 

She looked up quickly, with a rising 
colour. 

“You again, Larry 2? You have begun 
and ended this interlude by overhearing 
something that was not intended for you.” 

She spoke lightly, but did not seem quite 
at her ease. For the last month he had 
stridden to her side with an alert, eager 
step, looking at her with half-smiling, 
lover’s eyes. Now he stood several paces 
away, Staring past her. His face was white, 
and his eyes dark and heavy. 

“What is the matter? Are you ill ? 
You look as though you had not slept.” 

“Nor have I. [ lay awake all night 
wondering.” 

Wondering Wondering—what ? 

“ Whether this morning would bring—the 


cheque.” 

The cheque! But" stopped — 
“vou did not expect it ?”’ 

No, I did not expect it; but I suppose 

hoped.” 
She did not look at him 

Larry,”’ she said hesitatingly, “ are you 
in trouble Don't be proud. Let an old 
triend help you.” 

Ellis!’ The word broke trom him in 
aery of passionate pain. He was looking 
at her, no longer with the expression of 
blank incomprehension he had turned on 
her when once or twice she had made some 
allusion to their bargain, but with perfect 
understanding now, —bitterness. Ellis, 
you are a writer Phat ought to mean you 
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have some insight. Surely, surely you do 
not believe that I have been working for 
that !—that your money is anything to me 
save the barrier it has always been!”’ 

“ The month is over, Larry. There is no 
need for that kind of speech now.” She 
gave a swilt glance at him to see how he took 


the reminder. 


“Yes, it is over Iherefore you can take 
what I say as true—now that the sham is 
done with Though God knows the sham 
has been none to me, save the sham of pre 
tending it was one I have loved you 
always !”’ 

What do you mean What can you 
mean If what you say is true, what ha 
hindered you "She broke off, flushin 


crimson 

What has hindered me from asking to1 
that which [ wanted The fact that vou 
are rich, and I am _ poor.”’ 

‘Do you not think that it is that attitude 
in honest men which is answerable for so 
many unhappy marriages But—it you will 
forgive me for saying so—the man who 
thinks more of the scorn of the world, or 
of his own pride, than of what he want 
does not want it—very much, Larry.’’ 

There was bitterness in the low, unsteady 
tone. Was there also reproach He 
looked at her in startled bewilderment, but 
her face was turned away. 

Flushing, he answered 

It is not so bad as that, Ellis Iam not 
too cowardly to stand the remarks. of 
so-called friends, nor am I such a cur as 
to object, overmuch, that vou have so 
much more than | But it was you, person 
ally, of whom L was atraid I could not 
bear to see your friendship change to 


suspicion Better keep what IT had than 
lose all But when | accidentally heard 
your otter | decided to risk all and take my 
chance It was but slender I am aware 
t] u have but a low opinion of men 
he 

Have [ not cause she burst out 
impetuously. Advancing, she laid her hand 
on his arm. “| will teil you something 
Larry 


\bruptly he moved away a pace or iwo 
that her hand fe 
Don't do that!’ he said in a smothered 
undertone I don’t think I can stand it 
I must keep my distance now,” 


She flushed, and faltered 


“| bee your pardon.” 


“ It is L who should beg yours, You y 
about to tell me something 2?” 
It was some time ago,” she began g 7 
“There was a man 
Ile gave a choked ex: lamation. 
“T did not know you had ever ~car 
“TL did not But believed in him 
thought him upright and honourable 
grieved bitterly that he should waste a 
tion on one who could give none in ret 
1 did my utmost, but he would not { 
No’ by implication, and the night atte 
had had to speak plainly [ cried mysel 
sleep for his pain, and my own heart lessn: 
Three days later | overheard from his 
lips that he had thrown over the wor 
Whom, so far as he could, he loved, beca 
he was poor and [ was rich. It was 
shock —a horrible shock! 1 do not think 
have ever recovered from it. I do not thir 
ever shall His falsity had been so | 
truth 
Larry's hands were tightly clenched. 
Your story is) beyond comment 
I thank you for telling m 
\tter a patise he added, weary, We 
saod-bve 
Good-bye he echoed, startled, “W 
why 
We decided, did we not, that in cas 
your heart being broken it would be as 


tor us not to meet for a while I thinkt 


said grimly 


tact that it is mine that is tractured ne 
not cause us to alter our decision.” # 
mile was rather grim, and his lips twitch 
slightly. 

But,’ she said hesitatingly, “if wh 
vou have said true the damage was dot 
betore 

But I had not had this month, Ica 
net go back instantly to ordinary friendshi 
ellis; IT cannot not just vet If you net 
me you know where to send : otherwise— 

He turned abruptly, and without another 
look or word lett the room. Once mt 
treet he paused, looking vaguely to ng 
and left, and then set off with a swing 
tride towards the country For the tim 
Inaction was intolerable he must hav 
movement he must walk, walk, walk, t 
physical fatigue had numbed the acute pi 
at his heart. How far he went, and whet 
he never remembered : but it was long } 
dusk when, dusty, weary, almost exhaust 


eonce more pa ed the house He gia 
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; long 
exhaust “ : Drawn by 

: ‘But, Larry, you can’t think I would have given N. Schlegel 
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le gia the chance to anyone—but you! 
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up at the lighted room, and then quickened 
his tired steps 

\ short distance in front of him was a 
woman As he overtook her she hesitated, 


eld out a letter, and spoke apologetically 

Sir, f beg pardon! My mistress told me 
to post this, but perhaps as you are here | 
had better give it to you.” 

Mechanically he took it, and the blood 
surged to his face as he saw the hand 
writing He was standing by a lamp, and 
tearing open the envelope drew out the 
enclosure. 

It was a cheque for 4500 

There was no other word. For a moment 
he stood with his breath coming in long 
heavy gasps, and the street swaying dizzily 
Then, fatigue forgotten, he strode atter the 
woman At the gate he overtook her again 

Is your mistress in Thanks. You 
need not announce me 

He was in the room once more, and Ellis 
sprang to her feet, facing him with startled 
amazed eyes and crimson cheeks 

Larry! I did not expect you—till to 
morrow. What has brought you 
He held out the envelope 
This—this!" he gasped incoherently 


What does it mean? Ellis, it can’t mean 

it can't 

But the sight of the blushing, half-laugh 
ing, half-frightened tace was answer enough 

The cheque was on the floor in a dozen 
fragments, she was in his arms, and a voice 


half-smothered by his shoulder, was ] : 
told you would be. stri 
honourable, did IT not 
It was several minutes before he inquired 
But, darling, why did you not send me 


wad, or tell me this morning 


QUIVER 


kor two reasons.”’ came the still 


voce, First, | wanted to see you 


agair 
to know what you would do after thi 
In spite of everything, | was still a lt 
atraid —a little atraid to trust —even 
You see, you had lett everything to cha 
how could you! If you had not 


heard, would you never have spoken ? Ay 


second, and greater you — you did not as 


me, Larry ! 


planation but the cheque which, by 


way, | had promised to send the day after t 


month was over not that you should ; 
it on that day ; 
Phere was a long, long pause het 
said gravely 
But it was a terrible risk, Ellis.” 
For you he asked quickly 
No, not tor me, darling. 1 had alr 


lost everything Ll only stood to gain, But 


Suppose it had been that other fellow 
seemed tru 


She looked up, her colour coming 
going, her eyes half-laughing, her lips trer 
lous. 


But, Larry —oh, Larry, you can’t think 


I would have given the chance to anyon 


but vou 


So there was no way of ¢ 


Sheer amazement held him silent. The 


he burst out 
But but don't understand! Y 
l not know | loved you You did 1 


No | lied qpuite care But 


ilwavs felt that if ever —if ever you triedt 


ike me, you would ucceed,”’ 


: 
| 
Wh 
— 
ee Her face was once more on his shoulder 
and he had to bend his head till his che 
: a touched her hair betore he heard the | 
3 unsteady whisper 
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yOU AND THE UNIVERSE 


A New Year's Plea for Breadth of View 


By HERBERT 


W' re so much in the habit of think- 
ing that a spade is a spade, and that 
the same sun shines on the just and the 
unjust, that it comes somewhat as a shock 
to realise that a spade is just what you 
imagine it to be, and that there is a 
different sun, and a different universe, 
for every single individual in this great 
world of ours. 

Scientists tell us that what we see is not 
the automatic registering of the land- 
scape on the retinee of our eyes, but that 
sight is a mental process: it is our life- 
long experience which tells us that that long 
winding line in the distance is a_ road, 
that those irregular green patches are 
trees, and the view we sce with our eyes 
is the summing up of past years of observa- 
tion of different objects and the placing 
them together in our mind to form a 
logical and complete picture. We sce 
with our mind, and it our mind is in- 
sensible to green or red, there will never 
be green or red in the universe, and we 
shall be unconscious of our loss. 
Individual and Distinct 

A party of photographers set out one 
day for a ramble, and paused at a pretty 
little ford where a horse took his fill of 
water. They all“ snapped " the scene, but 
each photograph was different and dis- 
tinct. One of them was a work of art in 
the well-known style of J G ; 
and his picture gained a gold medal and 
other awards. The views taken by the 
other photographs showed a ford and a 
horse, and that was all. And the pecull- 
arity of the business was this: that that 
view by J G was in the same 
Style as all his other photographs. Some 
thing individual and distinctive at once 
made you say, “ Oh, that is another of his 


can them any- 
vhere. 


you recognise 
Yet the scene was the same 
earth, water, the commonplace 
Horse; seen through the eyes of his 
camera it was stamped with the touch of 


the same 


D. WILLIAMS 
a master mind. It was a part of his 
universe. 

We look out on what we claim to be the 
same world, the same green grass and 
waving trees, yet none of us see the same 
world. With streets and houses, no less 
than with facts and fancies, the universe 
is you, because to you the universe only 
exists as it is in your own mind, 

We are each one of us, as a matter of 
fact, living in a world of our own, and to 
you my world is as much a foreign king- 
dom as France is to Britain. ‘True, my 
world is very much more akin to yours 
than is that of the South Sea Islander, 
but it is a different world nevertheless. 

The universe to you is just the set of 
facts and factors that your mind is able 
to grasp, just the range of scenes and 
sensibilities that appeals to your par- 
ticular temperament and_ ideas. 

This explains our common complaint 
that we cannot understand different 
people. The wonder would be if we could. 
Here is a man faced with a certain set 
of facts, just as you are. There is only 
one logical, inevitable conclusion that he 


can come to—but he doesn’t.  “ Sheer 
obstinacy you say, with exaspera- 
tion. 

No such thing. The facts that you 
have put to him so conclusively are 


different in his universe. 

But how can that be? you argue. 
Here is a road, and here a tree and here 
a sheet of water; these things at least 
must be the same to everybody! And 
that is precisely what they are not. 

Here is the man with the soul of a 
evelist and nothing else. You remark to 
him on the lovely landscape, but in his 
universe it is marked out only as a gritty 
surface, darkened by a forest of trees. 
... Anda child comes along. He enters 
the forest, and it is— fairyland. 


Enlarging the Universe 
If the universe is just what you choose 
to make it, surely the first impulse of 
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invone soundly constituted is to make 
it a large one The dog has his moments 
f idealism, but we all admit his world 
Is a very small on The woman whose 
horizon is limited by dress on the one 
hand, and servants on the other, has her 
mnents of sheer delight, but you must 

t that her universe is narrow and 


Is it not the tragedy of most of those 
hat their lives are too small ? 
We live all our life in one-roomed houses, 
nd then complain of the furniture. We 


form friendships with five congenial 


cll 


ouls, and have a dozen relatives, and at 
sixty-five boast that we know the world 
1 bemoan that we have fe: :.d it out 


lives in a world of tasty bones and 


tried scents it may be a big cnough 


world for a dog, but it is not a large 
enough UNIVETS¢ for i han or a Wotan 


en aif supplemented with a litth 


YOSSIP, a little fashion, and a little plea 


If vou are the universe, it behoves you 
o make the boundaries as wide as possible 


Ia fact, vou have a distinet responsibility 


in that direction. ‘The swectest songs of 
Shakespeare were never penned if you do 
not trouble to read them, and the lives 


of the saints and the deaths of the martyrs 
1 Vain if you do not put them in 
vour world. The glories of hull and dak 
the beauties of tlower and ficld, the 


marvel of the falling snow and the 
s] torrent simply do not exist if 
u with vour mighty hand do not put 
t our univer 


You want to live a full life, vou want a 


lofty soul in a healthy bod: Well, widen 


the root of your unives and let the ain 


Life’s Fatal Limitations 
Why that peopl liv 


uni that is not only small and 
lal ictually lop-sided 
I eems that there are all around us 
limitations of one sort and another, so 
that it lot rpri that we are con 
he over-developed ther 
1] tatio plav havee with 
I] for the limitation of 
\ that h 


journey to Palestine the Bible has been 


a new book to him: the familiar wor 
actually represent different ideas to hin 
from what they did before, But 4 
limitation of ¢ s. d. prevents you fr 
living in that expanded universe, Thy 
there are the parochial prejudices thy 
we iunbibe with our earliest breaths 
temperamental restraints, the whole hos 
of petty circumstances that confine oy 
particular universe 

Strange to sav, as if the natural 
evitable limitations were not enous! 
some people scem to delight in adding 
artificial restrictions to prevent. th 
world ever expanding into normal dime: 
sions. ‘lo them life is a series of Count 
Council by-laws, with penalties of 
shillings costs Their attitude 
mind represented by that. of 
schoolmaster who said, ‘ What has | 


come of Jones Go and tind out what 
he is doing, and tell him he mustn't 


There are a multitude of linutation 


that arise from our prejudices and 
likes. Itven our religious creeds may ac 
as fatal limitations if they compel ust 


lynore all the sunshine that does 1 
come through one little narrow peep-hol 
if they prevent us from sceing the gi 
ness, the usefulness of men and things 1 
religious svstems slightly different in 


our 


A New Year’s Ambitlion 
The season of New Year approach: 


again, and it is characteristic of hun 
nature that most of the resolutions ma 
on “the First will be prohibitive reg 
lations “To will not do this” and “I 
will not that in the New Year 
Vlas! that a good many of them shoul 
be mecessar but would it) no 
change if vou definitely made it 
wmnbition during this) comimyg veal 
enlarge the univers 
It may be that this will mvolv 

certain amount of destructive work 
Have you ever spent an hour 
the restrictions that are put round your 
life? Do this one evening before the 
New Year sects in You wi 
some of them are divine im 
some of them providential im ther savils 
powel \fter vour examination you Wi 
want, on bended knee, to thank God fot 


many of life’s restrictions. But you we 


iliar Word 
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you fr 
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Vhole hos 
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YOU AND THE UNIVERSE 


find many of them to be accidental and 
merely local. The seaffolding round a 
house is Very necessary at a_ certain 
stage in the building. yet after a time it 
is not only an eyesore, but uscless. 


Removing the Scaffolding 

Possibly you may find some pet  pre- 
judice that keeps out a part of the world 
js no longer necessary to the stability of 
vour building, and can be withdrawn 
Possibly 


1 


with safety and 
you may find that) some views you 
hold forbid vou enjoving the — friend- 
ship of a man whose universe is of a 
diferent shape from yours. Maybe, after 
consideration, you will be able to find a 
wav of conscientiously overlooking the 

et, and may let vourself into another 
world the extent and beauty of which 
will surprise and delight vou. 

At any rate, make an effort after 
perspective, largeness, and catholicity in 


advantage. 


your world. 

After all, there is a natural tendeney to 
one-sidedness and provineialism., More 
people live in the valleys than on the 
lulls. Great is the man who can under- 
stand and estimate at its true value the 
influence of his particular environment. 

You say with pride that you are an 
Englishman. Do you realise what you 
an Englishman one dare net 
say only a Scotsman! The Frenehma:. 
is as proud of his nationality as you are 
of yours; he thinks the world pivots 
round Paris, and claims that la belle 
France is the queen of the earth, the 
queen of beauty and civilisation. The 
Hindu is proudly conscious that he had 
a literature and history when yout 
unclothed savages: vou 
laugh at his air of superiority. fut the 
wasn't made English. We pitifully 
cramp our little universe if we think “ we 
are the peopl 


are only 


ancestors wer 


Some other Worlds 

This world of ours may be a very hig, 
and wide, and beautiful one if we take 
the pains to have it so. It can be a very 
varied one, too, with many a strange 
vista opening out to delight the eve 
But Wf that is to be we must become “ all 
things to all men.”’ 


Stand some. 


so that we may under- 


It is a good mental and spiritual exer- 
cise to leave your own particular world 
and spend a day or two seeing the 
universe from the point of view of the 
man you most dislike or least under- 
stand. If you are a Churehman and are 
righteously indignant every time Welsh 
Iisestablishment is mentioncd, read Sil- 
vester Horne’s “ History of the Free 
Churches.”” If you are a strong Baptist, 
go to the parish church for a month, and 
endeavour to appreciate the beauty and 
the reverence of the liturgy. If you are 
the traveller for a gas company, have 
electric light installed in your house ; and 
if vou live in Manchester, spend a part of 
your holidays in Liverpool. Get at the 
point of view of the man usually ruled 
out of your cirele, the person you least 
eare for, remembering that One whose 
world was greater than any of ours once 
went home to dinner with a publican, 
and did not censure him cither. 


Thinking in Nations 

There are some choice souls we mect 
who seem to have room in their lives and 
hearts for a miscellany of friends ; great 
ones there are, too, who have been 
able to think, not in) dozens, but in 
multitudes. There have been prophets 
and statesmen whose universe so 
wide that they could take whole 
nations, whilst we ever remember One 
above all others who lived the life of a 
working man (though we usually forget 
it) and was a Jew (though we rarely 
think of His nationality), whose range of 
thought and life was so wide and sweep- 
ing that not nations nor even centuries 
could bind Him. He had the largest 
universe that could be, vet was so indi- 
vidual that his most important sayings 
are recorded in a (cfe-d-fcle conversations 
with friends. It takes a Christ to be 
big enough to embrace the whole world, 
but we can at least do our best to make 
our universe as wide, comprehensive and 
beautiful as our natures will allow. 
‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 
Leave thy low-vaulted past! 

Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 
Pill thow at length art free, 

Leaving thine outgrown shell by life’s unrest- 
me sea. 
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constituted is to make 
The dog has his moments 
but we all admit his world 


The woman whose 


anyone sound 
It a large one 
of ideali 


very small one 


Is a 
horizon is limited by dress on the one 


hand, and servants on the other, has her 
moments of sheer delight, but you must 
idmit that her universe is narrow and 


cramping 
Is it not the tragedy of most of those 
about us that lives are too small ? 
We live all our life in one-roomed houses, 
and then complain of the furniture. We 
form friendships with five congenial 
souls, and have a dozen relatives, and at 
boast that we know the world 
we have found it out 
a world of tasty bones and 
may be a big cnough 
world for a dog, but it is not a large 
enough universe for a man or a woman 
not even if supplemented with a litth 
gossip, a little fashion, and a little plea 


their 


sixty five 
and bet 
A dog lives in 


varied scents it 


sure. 
If vou are thi 
to make the boundaries as wide as possible. 


universe, it behoves vou 


Ia fact, you have a distinct responsibility 
1 that direction. ‘The 
Shakespeare were never penned if you do 
them, and the lives 
‘saints and the deaths of the martvrs 
were all in vain if you do not put them in 
world vlories of hill and dale 


sweetest si ol 


vou! 


the beauties of flower and _ field, the 
marvel of th falling snow and the 
rushing torrent simply do not exist if 


vou with your mighty hand do not put 


full life, vou want a 
Well 
and let 


widen 
the ain 


body. 


he roof of your univers 


Life’s Fatal Limitations 


Why is it that so many people live 
in a universe that is not only small and 
narrow, but actually lop-sided ? 

It seems that there are all around us 
limitations of one sort and another, so 
that it is not surpri ‘ that we are com 
Dress here over-ce clop ds there 
Jail fatal tatiol play havoe with 
our th 

I] the limitation of 
woven Your friend says that since his 


urnev to Palestine the Bible has been 


“U4 


book to him; the familiar words 
actually represent different ideas to him 
from what they did before. But the 
limitation of 4 s. d. prevents you from 
living in that expanded universe. ‘Then 
there are the parochial prejudices that 
we imbibe with our earliest breaths, the 
temperamental restraints, the whole host 
of petty circumstances that confine our 
particular universe. 

Strange to say, as if the natural, in- 
evitable limitations not enough, 
some people seem to delight in adding 
artificial restrictions to prevent their 
world ever expanding into normal dimen- 


a new 


WeTe 


sions. ‘lo them life is a series of County 
Council by-laws, with penalties of five 
shillings costs Their attitude of 
mind represented by that of the 
schoolmaster who said, What be- 
come of Jones 2? Go and find out what 


he is doing, and tell him he mustn't!’ 
There multitude of limitations 
that arise from our prejudices and dis- 


likes. 


are a 


liven our religious creeds may act 
as fatal limitations if they compel us to 
ignore all thie that does not 
come through one little narrow peep-hol 
if they prevent us from seeing the good- 
ness, the usefulness of men and things in 
slighth from 


sunshine 


religious systems different 


our owl 


A New Year’s Ambition 
The Ses Year 
again, and it is characteristic of 
nature that most of thr 
on “the First will be prohibitive regu- 
lations “TT will this and “I 
will not do that” in the New Yeat 
Alas! that a ol them should 
be necessar not be a 


ison of New approachics 
human 
resolutions made 


do 


vood many 


but would it 


change aif vou detinitely made it) yout 
wunbition during this coming vear te 
ehlarge the universe 

It may be that this will involve a 


certain amount of destructive work 


Have vou ever spent an hour cxamuinmg 


the restrictions that are put round your 
life? Do this one evening before the 
New Year sets in You will tind that 


} 


hem are divine in their origin 


some of 
some of them providential in their saving 
After your vou will 


bended 
many of life’s 


powel 
1 1 1 for 
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find many of them to be accidental and 
The scaffolding round a 


merely local 
necessary at certam 


house 18) VeTS 

stage in the building, yet alter a time it 

js not only an eyesore, but uscless. 


Removing the Scaffolding 
Possibly you may find some pet: pre- 
judice that keeps out a part of the world 
necessary to tlie stability of 
withdrawn 
Possibly 


js no longet 
ur building, and can bn 
with safety and advantage 
vou. m find that some views you 
hold forbid you enjoying the — friend- 
ship of a man whose universe is of a 


yo 


} 


different shape from vours. Mavbe, after 
consideration, vou will be able to find a 
way of conscientiously overlooking the 
defect. and may let yourself into another 
world the extent and beauty of which 
will surprise and delight you 

At anv rate, make an effort alter 
perspective, largeness catholicity in 
your world, 

After all, there is a natural tendeney to 
one-sidedness and provineialism., More 
people live in the valleys than on the 
hills, Great is the man who ean under- 
stand and estimate at its true value the 
influence of his particular envirenment 

You say with pride that you are an 
Englishman. Do you realise that you 
are only an Tnelishman ? —one dare net 
say only a Scotsman! The Frenehmas 
is as proud of his nationality as vou are 


of yours; he thinks the world pivots 
round Paris, and claims that Ja hell 
France is the qacen of the earth, the 
queen of beauty and. civilisation The 
Hindu is proudly conscious that he had 
a literature and history when 
ancestors were unclothed savages; vou 
laugh at his air of superiority fut the 


world wasn't made Enelt We pitifully 
cramp our little universe if we think 
are the people.”’ 
Some other Worlds 

This world of ours may be a verv big 
and wide, and beautiful one if we take 
the pains to have it so It can be a very 
varied one, too, with many a. strange 
Vista opening out to deheht the eve 
ut if that is to be we must become * all 
things to all men,”’ so that we mav under- 
stand some. 


It is a good mental and spiritual cxer 
cise to leave your own particular world 
and spend a day or two seeing the 
universe from the point of view of the 
man you most dislike or least under- 
stand. If vou are a Churehman and are 
righteously indignant every time Welsh 
Disestablishment is mentioned, read Sil- 
vester Horne’s “ History of the Free 
Churches.” vou are a strong Baptist, 
go to the parish church for a month, and 
endeavour to appreciate the beauty and 
the reverence of the liturgy. Tt you are 
the traveller for a gas company, have 
electric light installed in your house ; and 
if vou live in Manchester, spend a part of 
your holidays in Liverpool, Get at the 
point of view of the man usually ruled 
out of veur cirele, the person you least 
eare for, remembering that One whose 
world was greater than any of ours once 
went home to dinner with a publican, 
and did not censure him either, 


Thinking in Nations 
here are some choice seuls we mect 

who seem to have room in their lives and 
hearts for a miscellany of fricnds ; great 
ones there are, teo, who have been 
able to think, not in dozens, but in 
multitudes. ‘There have been prophets 
and statesmen whose universe Was so 
wide that they could take in) whole 
nations. whilst we ever remember One 
above all others who lived the life of a 
working man (though we usually forget 
it) and was a Jew (though we rarely 
think of His nationality), whose range of 
thought and life was so wide and sweep- 
ing that not nations nor even centuries 
could bind Him He had the largest 
universe that could be, vet was so indi- 
vidual that his most important sayings 
are reeorded in a féle-d-léle conversations 
with friends It takes a Christ to be 
big enough to embrace the whole world, 
but we ean at least do our best to make 
our universe as wide, comprehensive and 
beautiful as our natures will allow. 
‘ Build thee more stately mansions, O my soul, 

As the swift seasons roll! 

Leave thy low-vaulted past ! 
Let each new temple, nobler than the last, 
Shut thee from heaven with a dome more vast, 

fill thou at length art tree 
Leaving thine outgrown shell by life's unrest- 

inv sea 
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‘* Dr. Jonas started violently, so 
that he spilled a few drops.’’ 


THE CROSS TRANSCENDENT 


The Story of a Doctor's Heroism 


By MAY 


surgery door was closed— no need 
to lock it from within All would be 
thinking it empty this hour and more, since 
the doctor’s hours were over, and surely he 
would have gone home 

Home ! The man seated there the 
low chair by the smouldering embers ot 
fire laughed discordantly 


] 


Home ! Yes, he had dreamt of a home 


once \ home wholly symbolic ot that 
precious word Hlow daintily they had 
furnished it together he and she laugh 
0 gaily over the purchase of each item 
that metimes the sedate shop-people had 
wondered, seeing hi reyving haw and the 
marks ot trenuous lite on his lean, bronzed 
fac 
and he hed wondered himself at 
that 1 loot youtl could at 


WYNNE 


have been otherwise since Maisie loved him? 


Slim, blue-eyed Maisie, who was the very 
embodiment of lite 
had bubbled over with the very joy ol being 

his little Matsie-—and their happiness in a 
mutual devotion had been complete. 

And then, swift, inexorable, relentless 
came the deeree, and Maisie, bowing he 
bright head to the command, had passet 
away into the Great Beyond where 
Is Immortal he had died--with a 
tender little smile on her lips and a whisper 
which he searcely heard in the anguish ¢ 
his soul 

For how could he hope, or trust, or ey 
beheve in the ordination of Divine love 
in that black aby 

So the dainty home which should have 


been then had P ed to other | nd lo 


ol « miptine 


youth, laughter. She 
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eroom, perhaps, more 
lucky in escaping the cruelty ot Fate. He 
had not asked, or cared. All he desired 
to see those pretty rooms 
interwoven 


another bt ide and 


was never again 
with whose every trifle was 
some memory Of Its buying. 

And to-day would have been their wedding 
jay. Did Maisie remember that as she 
slept her last sleep in the little grave away 
a the country churehyard to which they 
had carried her ? 

Xo, he did not suppose she could ! Atter 
death—oblivion. 

Oblivion for Mauste. Oblivion 
for—himself. 

His hand trembled as he reached up to 
take the small blue-glass bottle which 
stood on the shelf above. 

It was easy enough to moralise over the 
weakness ot others, but had any ever 
suffered the agony he was called on to 
endure ? 

The agony of loss, black, irremediable loss, 
\n empty life out of which the sunlight had 
sone for ever—for ever. And he could not 
even have been with Maisie in that last 
terrible moment. She, but a child, had had 
to go out into the darkness alone. She was 
lone now-——in that dark, cold grave, away 


from the warm shelter of loving arms — tor 
ever, 

There were limits to human endurance 
Dr. Jonas had reached those limits. He 
lared not live lest he should go mad. 

His hand was steady now as he poured 
the poison into a glass, measuring it as care 
fully as he might have done the soothing 
draught of a neurotic patient It would 


only remain to drink this, he back im his 


hair—and there would be the end ot 
torment—oblivion 


Che surgery door had opened, and a woman 


with a shawl over her head entered. She 


stood there on the threshold, still and silent, 
lor a long moment, watching the tigure by 


the dying fire. Then she very softly closed 
+) 


the surgery door and came torward. tle 
shawl slipped back from her head as she 


advanced, showing a rough tangle oft 
dark hair which framed singularly 
unattractive face weather beaten, 


! 
leatured, time-worn, save for the eyes, dark 
li 

ke the hair, and inte resting only for their 
dow 

slike patience which triumphed mutely 


over the tale of sulfering st imped plainly 
on the face, F 


A woman who, having conquered despair, 
can yet recall the dark abyss. 

She knew its signs too, and came to the 
side of the man who sat leaning forward, 
staring into the heart of the glowing embers, 
whilst he twirled the glass he held in his 
hand slowly round. His wedding day ! 

But the torment of memory slipped trom 
him. Would he not soon be—beyond ? 

Another hand— soiled, toil-worn—reached 
out, resting on his wrist. 

“ Doctor !’? muttered a husky voice. 

Dr. Jonas started violently, so that he 
spilled a few drops of that which the glass 
held. 

Bess Lygan ?”’ he whispered. 

In the dim light their eyes met, 

No need for the doctor to ask questions, 
He knew that the woman kneeling betore him 
understood, But his gaze grew hard, his 
face more grim. 

“ Why are you here ¢ he asked brusquely. 
“1 cannot come out to-night. I—am too 
busy. Besides, my hours are over. It is 
late.”’ 

She nodded. Was it chance which had 
led her to peer in round a corner of the 
ragged blind and see the man by the fire ? 

Lygan did not believe it, 

Doctor,” she whispered, yer mustn't 
do it. Yer ean’t do it.” 

Ile hesitated, meaning at first mis- 
understand and dismiss her summarily. 

But the reaction coming on a supreme 
moment of erisis had unnerved him. His 
defiance was that of a criminal caught in 
unlawtul dealings 

“What business is it of yours?” he 
asked fiercely, Leave me alone. I attend 
to no one to-night. Go; do you hear?” 

But she only heard the tirst question, 

“AWWhat business of mine she queried. 
“What business 2. Why, doctor, don’t you 
remember 2. It were the might my man 
died my man an’ the kid wif the blue 
eves as called me Mums. | were wild that 
night owi’ no thort for nuffink but 
the Embankment an’ chuckin’ meselt into 
the river. I wanted ter forget, not ter have 
that weary, achin’ pain wot clawed at me 
heart all the time. IT wanted ter die more 
nor nuttink —an’ you stopped me.” 

At last Dr. Jonas gave her his atten 


tron, In curious, detached  tashion he 
recalled the meident Phe big, tair-haired 
navvy, Who had died of pneumonia, and the 
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little blue-eyed boy who died too, the same quence, could never have reached those 


night as his father. The woman had been depths as the broken words of this woman 
crazed by her gricf. He saw her now, who had been in the same hell as himseif, 
writhing in Impotent agony by the narrow And she crouched sobbing there, mindful 
bed, calling incoherently, first to her Jim, — of the grief she could weep tor, yet still able to 
then to her little lad—her Bobby. implore him to draw back trom the coward’s 
He had never witnessed such despair as plea of oblivion, 
that and his pity had pa sed professional There was no death no oblivion. It had 
limits been the devil's whisper. 
She had been near enough to suicide that The Cross told him that. <A cross of 
night. Yes, he knew it eolden flame burning down upon his aching 
Well he asked harshly “What ot heart 
that Phe cases are difterent.’ And Dr. Jonas had been shown it by a 
She shook her head, and her grasp on his poor East lendet whose very neighbours 
wrist tightened Shue was not atraid of ck spised her for what she had been years 
rebuff, her whole soul was concentrated in her ago, before she married Jim Lygan. 
p! idin Phe sears of that old disgrace would 
What of it?” she cried. ‘ Why, only alwavs show betore censorious eyes—and 
this, doctor. I’ve blessed yer scores © o Bess Lygan had been left more than 
times for wot yer saved me from that night merely lonely in a dark world. 
It were trew—every word yer said Yo Bess,” said the doctor very quictly, = % 
proved God's love ter mi \re ver goin am gong 
to ferget it now?” He did not attempt to thank, explain, or 
Dr. Jonas did not answer. Tlow could he promise, but the woman looked up, sm ling 
tell this woman whom he had saved by very thankfully through her tears 
former argument that he no longer believed “ But not back there alone she whis- 
in God's love pered ; “ver ll come wis ine Charlie 
were a bad ‘un muttered Kacket’s gel ck—very sick. We 
n fhe owney good in me were ms want yer.” 
love tor Jim an’ little Dob And they died Fhe last three words were spoken elo- 
I wanted ter die too. Then yer showed me quently enough Phey went straight to 
why I couldn't Yer showed me there wer the heart of the man who had flung a blue- 
owney way ter follow my man an’ thi elass bottle and the contents of a glass on to 
kid Yer showed m the Cross.”’ the glowing ember 
Dr. Jonas stretched forward and sct down <se 
thre On the Thiet! tel helt 
1} va er face covered by Phere were ma who wanted Jor, Jonas 
her grim rand n the months that tollowed ind he did not 
/ / pare himself 
ft tte f fire the two words scemed to Day and mieht he worked, neither grim 
fore the ey of cacl and the man nor defiant of bat but with some indefin- 
Hie had alway been a religtou able exultation which colleagues could 
t Maisie died \tter that faith had not understand 
re pwreck eemed to have They had about these 
b down to hell tricnds of Por. Jona and told themselves 
And now out of the blackmne around a that the man was a her no less Yet 
me betore | weary CVE none of them knew ot the might in which he 
1 hie emblem of love transcendent tlie had won dn laurel that was a_ secret 
Cross. between Dr. Jonas and 5 Lygan 
| woman, Ina despair a reat as Ju But the latter smiled when she saw a 
had t raised betore her eye by lu heht m the doctor's eve which was mirrored 
o | in her own hey had both been to hell, 
\nd had thanked God we then those two, and had seen the Cross even 
‘ thanl there. the Cro ot iyation, not only trom 
1} ol veal rol ! Joma death cle 
forehead. Subtle argument, pleading el And then came the meht when the cry 
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‘ There was a faint smell of chloroform in the room, 
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went up from the heart of one ot those 
densely thronged alleys which are a shame to 
Christendom, that there was a madman 
t bay-—-up there! 

A face was visible at an upper window, 
and the blocked alley showed a sea of faces 
upraised to meet it. 

Then the men wo had craned from the 
window flung up his arms with a wild laugh 
and fled back into the house. 

“ What is the matter 
as he elbowed his way through the crowd. 


“asked Dr. Jonas 


And a dozen clamorous voices answered. 

“It’s Paolo, the Italian orgin-grinder. 
’E’s mad—clean hort ‘is bloomin’ onion. 
Got a knife, ’e ’as, and threatenin’ to stick 
it inter someone tew! Yes, they've all 
all ‘’ceptin’ Sall 
Evans, that is; she an’ the babby are in 


done a bunk, sure ‘nuff 


the room two pair back re 

To do them justice, they had forgotten 
Sall Evans, whose “ man” was doing time 
for petty larceny, and so they did not 
wholly deserve the lash of the doctor's 
contempt for them as cowards. 

Some even fell to grumbling at_ the 
epithet as the doctor’s tall form vanished 
from view into the house 

But the slight was forgotten in the succeed 
ing suspense. 

Such “ thrills 


life of the East lind, and the crowd surged 


” are welcome in the sordid 


nearer, giving vent to gasping ejaculations 
when a shrill laugh of triumph echoed and 
re-echoed from the house. 

What was happening? Had the doctor 
found Paolo the madman, or had Paolo 
found him ? 

Let's go in an’ lend an ’and,"’ suggested 
someone, and a score of men, who had only 
been awaiting leadership, sprang forward 

But already a man was leaning trom the 
window above 

It was Dr. Jonas 

Send for police and a doctor,””? he com 
manded faintly “ -have chlorotormed 
the man. All is— safe.”’ 

rhen, very abruptly, he disappeared. 


\ woman's voice rose shrill) the 


crowd “ Let me get to the ’ouse. let me 
pa say; I'm a triend Doctor Jonas’s 
an’ I reckon as ’ow ’e’s ‘urt 

Bess Lygan’s instinct was true enouch 


She found thre doctor Iyvine quite close le 


the window trom which he had called down 


the crowd 


There was a faint smell of chloroform in 
the room, and on a bed near lay the dark. 
skinned Italian, quiet cnough now under 
the influence of the aniesthetic. Men and 
women were clambering up the stairs, talk. 
ing, shouting, and cager They wer 
bringing the police and the doc tor, 

Dr. Jonas was looking up into the hard- 
featured ftace of Bess Lygan, and he found 
the dark eyes tender as those of a mother. 

‘He was the passage, close by th 
woman’s door,”’ he whispered. Only just 
in time, Bess —but it was worth living for.” 

Worth living for / 

Tears coursed down the woman’s cheeks, 
Would he ever know tn the Great Hereafter 
how much love he had won trom men and 
women who toiled the shadow ola 


misery ? Love, hope, consolation, such 
as those who have suftered alone car 
bring. 

If so, Dr. Jonas would one day repea 
very gladly those words was worth 
living tor.” And now 


Well, Bess knew what the 1 
waistcoat with the dull, ever-widening stau 


‘nt coat 


on it meant She had seen white cheek 
and glazing eyes before, since tragedy was 
a common tale in these parts 

Others would be bemoaning that suc! 
lite as Dr. Jonas’s had been. sacrificed in 
saving that of a thiet’s wife and bairn. 

But Bess Lygan knew better, so sh 
called the tragedy by its right nam 
brave man’s reward. 

Yet she cried, for herself and the others 
who would grudge him this coveted git 

‘God bless you, doctor,”’ she sobbed 
and that was all 

Yes, just “all” 
smiling very joyfully as be looked up beyot 


for Dr. Jonas, who w 


Bess beyond the tace ot the doctor friend 
who had come in such haste—beyond 
crowd of frightened, awed faces of men and 
women, 


4] 


believe in the resurrection—ol ti 
dead and the life —of the world to com 

And as the words echoed in his ears U 
smile of a great joy deepened on the lin 
face It was not oblivion which D1 Joni 
welcomed now, but the messenger whol 
love Eternal had seen fit to send for him 

Maisie,’” he whispered. 

And Bess Lygan sobbed out a thanksgivits 
as she gently laid a dead man back upon © 


floor. 
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My LIFE, AND HOW I FACE IT 


No. 2. SIX EVENTFUL YEARS 


The Story of a Governess 


The position of a young girl trying to earn her living alone in a foreign 
country is always a trying one, and readers will follow this true story of a 
German governess with sympathy and understanding 


QOKING back on the years of my 
[ life from nineteen to twenty-four, I 
can frankly say I would not have missed 

experiences with which they were 
med, hard as they were to undergo ; 
ind, now that T have come into the quict 
waters of a happy home life, I often think 
me guardian angel must have protected 

il the way and brought me safely 


I langer. 


From a Home of Luxury 

Iwas born and brought up in North 
Germany, in a luxurious home, supplied 
with evervthing a girl could want, waited 
on by numbers of servants, and taught 
by three governesses English, French, 
and German. While I was still ino my 
teens my father lost his money and 
heeame bankrupt. Thus at sixteen vears 
ol 
ful home and go to college ; for if T were 
to become independent and self-suppert 


we I determined to leave mv beauti 


dg 


fit was necessary to be well equipped, 
ul teaching seemed the most suitable 
occupation. In Germany at that time there 
Were very few careers open to a cultured 
woman, and [already possessed) many 
qualifications required by governesses in 
good families, | spoke German, French, 
and English fluently I could draw, 
pamt, and play the piano; indeed, my 
general education had been sound and 
liberal. So foy about two vears IT con- 
tinued to study hard at college, and when 
nearly nineteen obtained the Govern- 
ment certificate for te aching and set about 
secking work 

My first post was in Denmark, with a 
large family just returned from North 
China. The children knew no German, 
and it was my duty to teach it to them. 
Whole the work was vers 
did not stay Jong, but, 

ping to do better for myself in another 
842 


country, applied for and obtained a 
situation in Ireland. The people to whom 
I went were charming, and very kind to 
me in every way. It would have been 
delightful to continue living with them ; 
but unfortunately the tenants on the 
estate failed to pay their rents, with the 
result that there was no money to defray 
the cost of a governess. Much to my 
regret, IT had to leave this nice family 
and seck another situation. In this third 
post T encountered trouble of a very dif- 
ferent kind. The Irishman, charming and 
hospitable as he may be, is too often 
given to making love. ‘That fact is the 
explanation of my soon being again 
homeless, with a month’s salary in my 
pocket. My only course was to take a 
room in-an hotel in Dublin, and there I 
felt) desolate indeed. To add to my 
anxiety, in that hotel went through 
the unpleasant experience of being robbed; 
a good deal of my personal apparel was 
stolen and, of course, had to be replaced 
out of my seanty funds. 

I might have telegraphed to my people, 
for I had relatives who were well off ; 
but pride and independence prevented 
my seeking help, even to the extent of 
SIXpence. 


An Impossible Place 

With vouth and health on mv side, I 
persistently sought another engagement, 
and at last found one as resident gover- 
ness to a girl of seventeen. How pleasant 
to me was the idea of companionship with 
one so near my own age! And pronor- 
tionately bitter was the disappointment 
of tinding T could not possibly live hap- 
pily with these people. There are some 
things one cannot talk about, but which, 
unfortunately, a defenceless girl alone in 
a strange house sometimes has to face. 
Such seemed to be my lot. Twas thank- 
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ful to leave at the end of the month, 
and, being in the position to demand a 
month’s salary, I obtained it. But one- 
sixth of £50 was not a munificent capital 
with which to face the world, and IT was 
so young to fend for myself! 

Through my unfortunate experiences, 
Ireland had become hateful to me, and I 
determined to go to Tondon and sce if 
it were possible to carn a living in that 
ereat city. Walking straight to the 
docks, I inquired for the first vessel to 
London. It would have been too risky 
to expend my precious money on evel 
a second-class ticket, and it was as a 
steerage passenger I went aboard. 

But we had not been at sca more than 
four hours, during which I had slept or 
tried to sleep—on a hard bench, and had 
experienced much discomfort, before the 
captain noticed me and inquired how it 
was I came there. He was an elderly 
man, and I freely told him all about my 
experiences in Ireland, and that I was 
going to England to seek a living. 

Truth, we sav, is stranger than fiction. 
Perhaps if I had been told this story 
about someone else, and at this point had 
heard that the captain of that vessel dis- 
covered he knew the brother of that for 
lorn girl, I should have said, “ That sort 
of thing does not happen in real life.”’ 
But now I know such a thing could 
happen, for it happened to me. 

Because he knew my brother, and be- 
cause he admired the pluck with which 
I, a girl brought up in a refined and cul- 
tured home, went among the 
passengers, the captain had my baggage 
taken to a first-class cabin, and for the 
rest of the voyage I had a happy time, 
stopping with the captain’s mother at 
one of the ports of call Waterford, I 
think it was—and, when we reached T,on- 
don, being put into a and having 
my fare paid to a sort of women’s hostel, 
the address of which I had previously 
obtained. 


stecrage 


cab 


Alone in London 

At last I was in the great city of my 
dreams, where surely there would be an 
opportunity for an carnest, willing worket 
to earn her bread-and-butter. ‘hat 
evening in London I fell asleep, tired out 
with my journey and the incessant noise 


first 


in the streets, but hopeful and full of 
anticipation for better things on the 
morrow, With youth, determination, and 
at good conscience on nV side, surely 
must the success of being 
able to earn my living honourably. This 
seemed so little to ask. Vet it is painful 
to think my breakfast next morning was 
upset by the arrival of a letter from Tre- 
land which written with 
the intention of injuring my character, 
Fortunately, there another gover 
ness present who had lived with the same 
family from which it came and was able 
to support the truth of my statements: 
otherwise I might have been turned 
adrift again without a roof to my head, 
I had very little money with me, and it 
melted away like magic; day by day I 
saw it getting less and less, until at last 
I had to sell part of my jewellery. This 
was a real gricf, for I prized it so, espe- 
cially locket given to me on my 
confirmation. And altogether these trea- 


success Come 


scemed to be 


Was 


a gold 


sures only realised about /10. 
At long last I found there was a 
vacaney for a governess in a_ Jewish 


family, and gladly indeed did I accept 
it. If only I could have stayed on! For 


one thing, I discovered a relative of my 


pupils had had business dealings with 
my father, and I had no wish to tre 
main Jonger than a month where I was 
reminded of painful events of the 
past. 

After that, for nearly a vear, I was 
governess to some dear children’ whi 


had been through the very dreadful ex- 
perience of a long succession of teachers 
some twenty-two of them had come and 
gone, and it required great determina: 
tion and courage on my part to stay as 
long as I did. It was not the children’s 
fault, and perhaps the best thing would 
have them to boarding: 
school 

During my eventful life in 
there was a bright and happy experience 
when I met and became engaged to marty 
a relative. Altogether my prospects wer 
brighter from the time I had a reference 
of fair leneth. An additional cause fot 
rejoicing was that IT had saved a little 
money, and how the possession of some 
capital upon fall back puts 
confidence into one! 


been to send 
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SIX EVENTFUL YEARS 


I began to look about for another 
situation, and perseverance was at length 
rewarded, for a post as daily governess 
in a titled family with a salary of 48o 
a year seemed the very thing for which 
I had been searching so long. I could 
lodge at one of the houses of the Young 
Women's Christian Association, and in 
the evenings have time to give private 
lessons in German, French, and music. 
(Gladly indeed did T enter on that engage- 
ment, which lasted two and a half years. 
My work was thoroughly appreciated ; 
[was with cultured people, and though I 
had my lodging to pay for, the money I 
eamed by giving evening lessons more 
than balanced that expenditure. 

Iwas happy and independent in a way 
new to my experience, and it was a con- 
stant source of joy that I no longer had 
to part with my jewellery. Much as I 
liked my daily duties, it was a relief to 
have some time at my own disposal, 
and to. a German girl London proved a 
very treasure place of fascinating things 
and people, It taught me much. 


How Romance Came 

One day I advertised to give lessons 
in German and Freneh, and to accom 
pany a singer during evening time ; and 
another boarder at the V.W advert 
tised to give French lessons. ‘The follow- 
ing evening happened to be very wet, and 
while IT was sitting by the fire a lady was 
ushered into the room. She had come to 
see the French teacher who had adver- 
tised to give lessons. I received her, and 
explained that the Frenehwoman was 
out, but asked if she waited to see het 
whether she would not remove her wet 
things and warm herself at the fire. 
When she discovered I was the other 
advertiser, who wished to give French 
and German lessons and act as accom 
past, nothing would do but I must at 
Tange to come to her. ‘This, of course, I 
tetused on account of the other teacher 
of French, but at last vielded to the 


pressure put forth. Either I must give 
the lessons or no one at all should give 
them. At the house of this lady I met 
her brother, and we fell in love with 
cach other at sight. If we had only 
met one another before! I was now in 
the dreadful position of being engaged 
to marry one man—a_ betrothal is a 
binding contract to a German—and at 
the same time in love with another man. 
The sister of the latter persuaded me 
to give up my daily teaching and accom- 
pany her abroad as companion. During 
our travels I decided to break off my 
engagement to marry. My relatives were 
very angry with me, but I felt it was 
better to sever the tie without delay 
rather than be miserable for life; for 
when two natures are utterly incom- 
patible is foolish and wicked to 
marry. 

I was told by indignant people, “ You 
will be an old maid.”’ 

“Very well,” said. 

My ideas had become anglicised on the 
matter of spinsterhood, 

However, not many weeks — passed 
before IT was happily betrothed to my 
Englishman. Henceforth I lived in Eng- 
land, fulfilling the duties of wife and 
mother. But I have no daughter, and 
for that fact I am glad; all my children 
are boys, and T thank God it was a 
daughter and not a son that died in in- 
faney. The thought of a girl of my own 
having to go through such experiences 
as I did would be too dreadful to con- 
template ; it would break my heart. It 
is true that IT came safely through 
dangers that I hope and trust beset few 
of us, but another girl might not have 
landed thus in a calm harbour, safe and 
sound, The thought of this makes me 
very pitiful for anvone who has to struggle 
for a living against overwhelming odds. If 
we only knew what even those about us 
were experiencing, surely we should do 
more to help and encourage them, lest, 
aloof and alone, they end in going under 
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LETTERS 


OF COUNSEL AND COMFORT 


A New Series of Open Letters 


By “AMICA” 


No. 2.~To a Woman who is Dominated by her Servants 


M* DRAR MILDRED 

I Vout! 
without 
veloped 


house 


le 


oul 


beautiful 
the consciousuess, keenly 

that life is that 
choice lies between dominating and being 
dominated, that, until the millennium 
there will be no middle way. 

Long ago IT used to wonder why vou 
looked anxious ; why 
fair health, and nothing 
uncertain your 
expression was nevertheless harassed at 
times, and your voice not always without 
a querulous note. Most strange of all 
was It to heat often aver that vou 
could not leave home, could not enjoy a 
holiday, though people with not a tithe of 
your money and leisure see strange lands 
and acquire the knowledge and tolera 
tion that come from measuring ourselves 
with others, and sceing we 
learn from them, and where they might 
advantageously imitate 1 

I know now what is wrong. You have 
eight servants; It is five too many for any 
solitary woman 

You told me once that you are old, and 
need many for Not at all 
if you were really old you would want to 
drop half your burdens and throw off halt 
your responsibilities, so as to pass through 
the strait gate lightls 

Has it occurred to vou that the young 
want to accumulate, the middle-aged to 
retain, the old to let go?) Think of this 
you will find it truc 

Young people want to make an impres 


never leave 


struggle 


with a large mecome 
precamous of 


circumstanees, your 


vou 


where can 


to care you 


sion, to have mice clothes, tine surround 
gs, to convince by what thes Possess 
not yet having opportunity to convince 
by what they do; they vie with others 
of their veneration, if they can, the 
mnatter of marrying well, having mans 
wedding davish display, makin 
start m domestien 

In middle life they strive to retain 
What they acquired carlier, to increase 


these, even i the habit of accumulating 
bein the interests of those who come afte 
them. In old age they siv, consciously or 
unconsciously: Many possessions mean 
“and they take pleasure in planning 
the apportionment of this or this, in deter- 
mining who shall be their legatees, and 
who shall have sections of their goods at 
I speak NOW ot well to-do people 
There are many in the world who have not 
had at any time enough to supply 
their actual needs 

You started your establishment simph 


CATE 


once 


al is ! 


cnough, with two voung maids, if I 
remember aright; then, as your house- 
hold and yvour imeome = increased, you 


entered on larger premises with all they 


entail of gardeners and stablemen. That 
Was reasonable; but now your young 
people have undertaken life for them- 
selves, and unfortunately there is no one 
to sit opposite vou at the dinner table 
You are as solitary and, in your own 
sphere, as powerlul as a queen, — The 


practical result of this independence ts 
that afraid of coachiman 
that your gardener robs vou to your face 
and that would not order 
ter for yout and dearest 
minutes off the regular hour, lest 
parlourmaid should be disturbed or your 
cook offended. Is not that very absurd ‘ 
There is an axiom that they who pay the 
piper are entitled to call the tune, but 
you who the whole band actually 
tremble of underbred 
young people whom you have trained to 


vou are vour 
al cup ol 
ten 
your 


you 
nearest 


par 


before crowd 


be very selfish and unreasonable 
\buses grow by little and little Very 
tow step forth «fully develo] ed and 
equipped ch Vou always tended t 
take your responsibilities too serioush 


you est iblished 
to move hy 


recall the household biw 
Veurs \ thing was 
clockwork, routine was to be maintaine | 
though the ski hould fall, Do vou 
remember the day you refused to call 
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vour carriage for an ailing friend, con- 
valescent after a serious surgical opera 
tion 2 On the oceasion of Ins visit 
to church he wrote you a bright, brave 
little note with a dainty compliment im it 
ty vou, asking would vou take him to 
ped his first public praver of thankful 
es, You declined on the plea that it 

| been promised to the coachman that 

should never be asked on a Sunday to 
oo farther than your prescribed journeys 
Teas your door to the ether. That was a 
double sin for which punishment became 
inevitable. You deprived a strong young 
man, Prunt, vour coachman, of the 
pleasure of feeling that he had somewhat to 
do with conferring a little help on a semi 
invalid, and you actually refused refused 
toa sufferer—the few minutes’ well-being 

uld have accorded You drove 

lone to church to siy your pravers, and 
let that sick man walk to say his! I feel 
sure the recording angel made a note of 
that offence 

Then do you remember the day Miss 
Anson was to lunch with vou? It wes 
kind of vou to invite her, because she is a 
busy woman, not very well off, and vou 
really meant te give her a pleasant after 
noon. But though she telegraphed in the 
early morning, affording you ample time 
to modify your arrangements, that she 
would be compelled to take a train half an 
hour later than that vou had appointed 
you actually lunched without her. al 
though you had no other guests, and 
had the broken meats brought back for 
her. Your explanation was that the 
servants Were accustomed to serve meels 
to the minute day by day. and vou 
thought it wrong to disturh their habits 
this point I do not agree with vou 
ervants are not machines : deprive them 
of their human connection with their kind 
and you dull a little nerve in their souls 
Asa matter of fact had they been vivel 
the option there is little doubt that the 
would have preterred to keep back the 
meal for half an hour rather than to serve 
second semi-cold replica 

I knew of hoth these incidents: there 
Must have been 


. scores of others of which 
I do not know, all effected on those mis 
taken fines of Virtue whieh sometimes 
resemblance to the sturdy. 


bear a ny 
Old lashioned Vice ot self ortonee 


Do T offend vou by saving these things ? 
I take the risk. I think it is no more 
justittable to sec our triends establish bas 
habits, we reframing from pretest, than it 
would be to watch them walk into a 
moress and never sav “ You are losing 
vour way.” 

I feel sure servants would rather Ie 
treated with occasional injustice than 
with mechanical kindness. 

Let us look at this matter fairly. You 
pay your people for their time ; they are 
engaged to serve vou for a certein period 
involving a defined seetion of each day. It 
is an understood part of the agreement 
that shall discharge the duties 
attaching to their office es you desire ; 
for this they receive a money equivalent 
as agreed upon. For mutual convenience 
it is better to arrange the duties of their 
various offices on a time limit, so that 
they shall remember autematically that 
certain obligations belong to certain 
intervals the initial idea in the 
bargein is that they shall do for you 
certain things that it would be difficult 
or impossible that vou should do for your- 
self. It does not mean that vou shall 
stand by and permit them to corstrain 
you to conform your requirements to 
their convenience. That all the concessions 
and consideration should be on your side 
is unnatural; an habitual breach of what 
is reasonable wins not affection, but con- 
tempt. 

It is a law of human character that 
the maintenance of right, our own right 
as well as that of others, is just, and 
commands respect ; while acquiescence in 
trespass is wrong, and by the habit of it 
we forfeit respect Within this circle of 
right is the pliant line of convenience 
which for comfort must vield, sometimes 
on one side, sometimes on the otier. It is 
as bad for both seetions that this line 
should be kept too rigid as that. it 
should vield always to one-sided propul 
sion. ‘The wise mistress will consider her 
servants as she would consider other 
human beings who have both rights and 
duties. It is good for people to be “ put 
upon sometimes, provided their sacri 
recognised occasionally 
requited kind 

Beeause we are alive, we must learn 
to adapt ourselves to our environment, 
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to give and take, to make occasional 


sacrifices, so that others may not be 
disappointed or led to suffer. Tet your 
servants study your convenience, and 


that of your friends, and they will be 
better and happier human beings. 

One woman does not need eight ser- 
vants ; it wrong for her to have so 
many when thousands of other women 
break and fail for lack of the little help 
one other might occasionally render 
them. ‘Think of the life of the working 
woman with several children: how’ she 
is cook, nurse, Jaundress, charwoman, 
seamstress by turns, and seldom of them 


is 


adequately. And then think that one 
woman cooks your food—too much of 
this, I feel sure, since routine must be 
maintained two others put it on 
your plate; that a young coachman 
earns his living by taking vou for a 
brief daily drive, and has a boy to 
help him with his stable work on his 


return ; that two men and a boy look 
after your lawn and garden, and supply 
you with a limited quantity of inferior 


we. 


The Frozen Way. 


fruit and vegetables 
your head gardenet do all 
the others, T make no doubt, because 
you train them in habits of mental dis. 
honesty. 

Iamerson says, “ Things mount to the 
saddle and ride mankind.”” I would limit 
this painful equestrianism if I were vou, 
Sell your mansion on terms to one of 
your sons, if that will be mutually desir- 
able; go into a pretty house for which 
two servant maids will be sufficient—a 
gardener-coachman will keep the garden 
paths tidy and drive you out— and devote 
part of what you save by the process to 
establishing two or more district helpers, 
who will apportion their time among the 


You recognise that 


steals: so 


oppressed wives of working men. If you 
endeavour to open heaven in this way 
for other people, I feel sure you will 


obtain such a vision for yourself through 
the pearly gates as has never come hitherto 
within sight of vour weary and disheart- 
ened eves. 

Your affectionate, and, I hope, not 
over-candid friend, AMICA, 
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New Serial Story 


CORRODING GOLD 


By ANNIE 


SYNOPSIS OF OPE 


S. SWAN 


NING CHAPTERS 


To the middle-class family of the Rodneys comes the strange, exciting intelligence of 


a windfall in the shape of an enormous le 
unknown Australian relative. Evidently the 


gacy left to Mrs. Rodney by an almost 


event is to make all the difference in the 


world to the family fortunes, and precisely how it will affect each the story proceeds 


to disclose. 


Estelle Rodney, the Board Scheol teacher, will gladly escape the monotony 


of the Camberwell infants; Kathleen, the private secretary to Mrs. Dyner, is less cer: 
tain to move, though it will make a difference to her friendship with John Glide; 
Cyrus Rodney, the head of the household, is perhaps the most unaffected, and it is 
"doubtful if he will relish the shift from his little shop in the City Road. 


CHAPTER VII 
WHAT MONEY CAN BUY 


T was characteristic of Estelle Rodney 
that to only one living soul at Romsey 
Road did she mention the stupendous hap- 


pening that was going to make such an 
upheaval in all their lives at home. The 
prospect of leaving the school, however, 


was welcome, for she had outlived her joy 
in the work 

No one knows whence comes that strane 
Weariness of the spirit which may overtake 
the best of us, and which, while it need 
not interfere with the punctilious discharge 
of duty, takes the zest clean out of it. 

Seldom had Estelle loathed her work and 
her surroundings more than she did on that 
momentous Monday when her mother went 
forth to find an ally and a euide for the 
great adventure 

As she lingered for a moment with Miss 
Inman in the teachers’ cloakroom, she was 
conscious of an almost ov rpowering com- 
Passion for the gaunt ¢rey woman who 
Would be obliged to go on working, no 
matter what her mental or her physical 
state might be, until she became inefficient 
and was finally dischar red. That that day 
— not far distant Estelle could well 
belie ve as she looke d at her fellow te wher’s 
Wasted figure and pallid cheek 
A sudden joy came to Est lle, for surely 
Sut of such abundance as had fallen to 


their lot at Denmark Hill there might be 
a little to spare for such as Eliza Inman, 
who had been flung by fate on a desolate 
shore! Relatives she appeared to have 
none, and her friends were very few. The 
poor and the lonely are seldom rich in 
friends, though those they have may some- 
times be of pure gold. 

‘IT am jolly glad,” said Estelle impul- 
sively, “that VIL soon be done with all 
this!” 

Miss Inman paused in her task of arrang- 
ing a wisp of shabby black veiling across 
her face. 

‘Are you going to get married?” she 
asked, that being, in Miss Inman’s know- 
ledge, the only avenue of escape from toil 
for the working woman of uncertain age. 

“Oh, no; but something has happened at 
home. My mother has come into a little 
money, and she says I must yive up teach- 
ing and come home.” 

Eliza’s face tlushed under the worn veil. 

“Lucky you! When did it happen?” 

“Last week. But Vl stay on here till 
the end of the term, of course.” 

“How surprised they'll all be, and how 
mad some of them! May I tell them, Miss 
Rodney? I should just love to! When 
they hear it, it'll make some of them green 
with envy.” 

These words amply testified to the fact 
that Miss Inman was not happy her 
surroundings, and that she had received 
very little kindness from her colleagues, 
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of someone else for tea; but thinking better 
of it, she went to her room and took off 
her school clothes, which she never by any 
chance wore a moment longer at home than 
she was obliged to do. 

A neat blue skirt, a pretty blouse made 
f delaine and trimmed with lace, com 
pleted her toilette for the rest of the 
evening. By the time she got downstairs 

Was a quarter to five o'clock 

| don’t think VIL wait for tea ull mother 
comes home, Julia,” she called through the 
open kitchen door “To want mine rather 
hadly. Bring me the little green pot.” 
The little vreen pot Was brought, and 
gainst it presently she propped up a book 
which Eugene Woods had given her on her 
birthday in the last month, remarkine that 

ntroduction to its author had marked 
an epoch his 

life. 

The book Was 
“The Deliver 
ance,’ by Mark 
Rutherford, 

This was not 
Estelle’ s first 


It some of its 
page she il 
ready kine W by 
heart. The purity 


and beauty ot 
the stvle fascin 


vreyness of the 


outlook on Lift 
as set forth 
in its payes 
rather depressed hei It dwelt much on 


th 


he mevitablenes- and the inexorable tinality 
of life In some respects it terrified her 
Because she Wa O Tesponsive to the si 
hifeance of that subtle urip she was herself 
capable of the hivhest form of living, which 


Mas its verv essence in the thines of the 


She enjoved hey itary meal yuite well, 
though jit Was an unusual experience in 
that busy hou ehold 

2 nally he wondered what had be 


me ot her mother, but she finally con 


Cluded 


noall like lihe vd he had vone 

call on Mr Dy ro oof whom hae had 

juently poken mothe few day 
Maly expecting that she we uld prove herselt 


iselul to them in many directions in their 
New estate, 


But presently Kathleen came in about 
an hour earlier than usual—carrying some 
work under her arm. Sometimes when 
Mrs. Dyner was very busy Kathleen would 
bring home proofs to cerrect or even 
She had bought 
a second-hand Remington out of a Christ- 
mas gift of money that Mrs. Dyner had 
given her, simply because she loved her 


manuscript to be typed 


work and was never happier than) when 
engaged in it. In some respects she was 


/ 
‘ ***Hallo, what has happened, Ya 


and where are they all ? ’ 
asked Kathleen 310 


an clemental creature, who accepted each 
dav as it came and extracted the vreatest 
amount of good out of it) an enviable dis- 
position which, however, was impossible to 
stelle, so temperamentally different were 
the two. sisters The elder was always 
questioning, questioning, and the vagaries 
of destiny had betore now kept her awake 


it nichts 

Kathleen was looking very voune and 
weet, and she wore het imple clothes 
with distinetion She had an 
oval face, recularly featured, and beau- 


tial colowinge, her abundant hair having 
tinge as at with the sun oon it, 
ind her hands and teet were mall and 
daimtily) tormed 

Estelle was both proud and fond of her, 
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and she smiled all over her fine, strong 
face on her entrance. 

“Hallo, what has happened, and where 
are they all?” asked Kathleen as she flung 
her little dispatch-case on the table and 
began to draw off her gloves. 

“Jack and Lulu have gone out to Bessie’s 
birthday party. I had forgotten about it. 
So, evidently, mother, and nobody 
knows where she is. Ju says she went out 
after dinner, dressed up. I sure in 
my mind that she had gone to St. John’s 
Wood.” 

Kathleen shook her head. 

“She hasn’t been at Ambrosia Mrs. 
Dyner is ill in bed, and hasn’t been able 
to do much to-day. The doctor, indeed, 
has forbidden her to do any work. Ive 
brought home a lot of stuff to overhaul, 
and it’ll take me a good two hours after 
tea to do it. Is there any tea left in the 
pot, Este? I had an early cup at Ambrosia, 
of course, but I could do with another.” 

Estelle’s answer was to ring the bell. She 
had a certain dignity all her own, and it 
was noteworthy that Julia would do more 
for her than for anybody else in the family. 
Julia was inclined to resent bell-ringing 
on the part of others in the household, but 
she never protested when the eldest Caughter 
summoned her. She had a way of looking 
at one which exacted instant obedience. 

When the teapot was replenished Kath- 
leen looked at Estelle and gave a little 
laugh. 

“Say, Este, do you feel as if it had really 
happened ?—about this money, I mean.” 

“T have an uneasy feeling that it has,” 
was Estelle’s unexpected rejoinder. “We 
used to the yet, but I 
make a tremendous 


has 


made 


haven’t got idea 
suppose it’s bound to 
difference to us in our way of living. 

I don’t Ambrosia, Este, 
even to live in a big house and gad about. 
I’m sure I should hate that sort of life, and 
Mrs. Dyner nearly had a fit when I said 
I might have to leave her.” 

‘I don’t feel at all like that. I was get- 
ting a bit desperate at Romsey Road, and 
was even seriously thinking of emigrating 
to Canada or South Africa! I should like 
to sce a bit of the world before I am too old. 
Just lately I have wanted to live, somehow 
And teaching means 


” 


want to leave 


—not merely to exist. 


giving out all the time; it’s exhausting 
work 
“TI should loathe it myself. But, I say, 


Este, I don’t believe we have any idea of 


the things that mother is thinking about. 
Don’t you think we ought to have a good 
pow-wow together and try to find out? We 
must have a say in everything! I wonder 
where mother has gone to-day? ” 

“Shopping, prebably; she simply loves 
buying things. Or perhaps she has gone to 
the lawyers’. Why, there she is coming in 
now, I do believe!” added Estelle. 

Estelle hastened out to the little hall to 
behold her mother being admitted by Julia. 
She was looking tlushed and pleased. 

“Everybody home? ” she asked quickly. 

“Only Kathie and me,” answered Estelle. 
“And where have you been gadding to?” 

She smiled as she put the question, which, 
however, her mother did not immediately 
answer. 

“Father not back yet?” she said, in ap- 
parent surprise. 

“Tt isn’t his time 
children are at 
Perhaps you had forgotten about it, same as 
did.” 

“TI did forget all about it. 
in and sit down for a little; 


mother, and the 
birthday party. 


yet, 
Bessic’s 


Well, I'll come 
I do feel a bit 


tired.” 

“Have a cup of tea, mother?” said 
Estelle. “It has just been made fresh for 
Kathie.” 


“T don’t mind if I do, thouch I've been 
out to tea. TV give you girls two guesses 
But there, I don’t think it’s 
any good, for you’d never guess! There 
you are, Kathie! Home early, surely? Is 


to say where. 


Mrs. Dyner better to day?” 
“Not much, mother—at least, she isn’t 
well cnough to work. She had a_ bad 


neuralgic headache, and the doctor gave 
her a sleeping draught. She had such a 
bad night that I thought, if she were to 
be asleep all the evening, I might just as 
well bring my work home.” 

“Sure thing,” Mrs. Rodney remarked as 
she dropped into a chair. “Well, I’ve had 
a day—and no mistake! I’ve been out to 
tea, and to spend the afternoon with— 
Have you guessed yet?” she asked, inclined 
to prolong the suspense of the girls. 

“No, of course we haven’t. How could 
we? Do tell us quickly, mother,” said 
Kathleen, while Estelle got a cup for her 
mother from the cupboard by the fireplace 
where the tea-things were kept. 

As Estelle stepped back to the table her 
mother threw off her cloak and 
heaved a huve sigh. 

“T’ve been spending the afternoon with 


velvet 
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fady Hatherley at her flat in Clanricarde 
Mansions.” 

“Mother, you haven't!” 
neously from the lips of both girls. 

Mrs. Rodney nodded with 
faction. 

“But I have! TI was there from four to 
six. I found her visiting-card with the 
address on it after you had all gone this 
She was most awfully pleased 
to see me. I told you how friendly she 
was that day I met her at Mrs. Dyner’s, 
but nobody believed me! Perhaps you'll 
believe it now.” 

“But whatever did you go there for, 
mother?” asked Kathleen in an astonished 
voice. “I can’t think how you dared! She 
might be friendly enough in Mrs. Dyner’s 
dining-room, but TI tell you she has plenty 
of pride. Mrs. Dyner is her aunt. She 
doesn't think her good enough, however, 


came. simulta- 


satis- 


morning. 


and she only comes to her parties because 
she mects literary people who might be 
of use to her.” 

“Well, anyway, she has made a friend 
of me,” said Mrs. Rodney loftily. “I went 
to her for a little advice about what we 
should do in the future, seeing that nobody 
here seemed to be taking much interest 
in it. We're going house-hunting together 
next week, and she has promised to in- 
troduce us to all her friends and to launch 
us in society. She talked very nicely about 
you girls—especially about you, Kathie. 
She thinks you are quite pretty.” 

Kathleen laughed, but a rather odd ex- 
pression flitted across Estelle’s face. 

“I don’t want to be launched into society 
by a woman I’ve never Are you 
sure you were wise, mother, to talk so 
freely about your affairs to a stranger? ” 

Estelle’s question seemed to exasperate 
her mother intensely. 

“Look here, Estelle. What I complain 
of is that none of you seem to realise or 
to appreciate what has happened! We have 
suddenly become very rich people—at 
least, to put it more correctly, I am a 
tich woman. Do you for a moment sup- 
pose that I am going to go on precisely 
as if nothing had happened? ” 
Of course not, mother,” mur- 

jump, as it 
big things. 
idea first,” 


scen. 


there 


were, at 
Let us get accustomed to the 


Tom your father downwards you have 


a 


behaved in a_ perfectly incomprehensible 
way. As I said to Lady Hatherley, I am 
practically alone at home, without a single 
one of you to take the slightest interest 
in what I want to do and can do. She 
was sympathetic at least, which is more 
than can be said about any of you.” 

Kathleen looked stricken, but Estelle’s 
face assumed an expression of sadness. 

“T am sorry, mother, that you should 
think that of us. It wasn’t lack of interest 
on our part. It was only that we were all 
a little overwhelmed.” 

“Tf anybody had cause to be overwhelmed 
surely it was me! Cyril is really the only 
one of you who looks at things from my 
point of view. Funnily enough, I had 
thought of Parliament for Cyril, and it 
was the very first thing Lady Hatherley 
suggested.” 

“But you can’t buy a place in Parliament, 
same as you might buy a suit of clothes,” 
said Estelle, with a faint smile. “Cyril 
hasn’t any experience or even knowledge 
of Parliamentary life. I don’t believe he 
ever studies, even if he reads, the Parlia- 
mentary news in the papers.” 

“Why should he?” retorted her mother. 
“Te has had other things to occupy him. 
He has given his mind to his business, 
and he will give his mind to Parliamentary 
affairs when it becomes necessary to do 
so. Cyril is like me in that—he is adapt- 
able. I wish you girls would try to be. 
I consider we are very fortunate in know- 
ing Lady Hatherley; though, if it had been 
left to either of you, we never should have 
known her.” 

Estelle was silent for a moment. Although 
not a cynic, she was well-read and was 
a diligent and shrewd student of human 
nature. She more than suspected the nature 
of the interview which had taken place at 
Clanricarde Mansions, but she refrained 
from saying unpleasant things. She was 
quite willing to give Lady Hatherley the 
benefit of such little doubt as she had in 
the matter, or at least to await further 
developments. 

“What did 
mum?” asked 
chin her 
mother with 
want us to 
End?” 

“Why, of course—about Grosvenor Place 
or Pont Street or Hans Crescent. She ran 
over quite a lot of names. She says every- 
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Kathleen, dropping 
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intense interest. “Does she 
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thing as to our success in society depends 


on the sort of start we make.” 
I am ure father would pretel to live 
in the country,” said Estelle slowly. “Don't 


vou think it would be much better to buy 
a nice place in the country and go there 
to live?” 

“We might get that too in fact, 
probably we shall,” said Mrs. Rodney 


“But the thing 


veryv 


is to have a season 
first Lady Hatherley says we 
might bevin by taking a furnished 
till Easter She has a lot of 
let their 
season, but who want them for themselves 
May onwards. I really think that 
would be best. And she says it is im- 
portant that we should he settled early in 


proudly 

in London 
house 
friends who 
early 


houses for the part of the 


from 


January—even, if possible, before Christ- 
mas—so that we may lose no time.” 
“And what happens after that?’ 
“We give a big party, and Lady Hather- 


ley will tell us whom to ask. She said 


she’d make out a list of names, and that 

she would see that the people came.” 
“Why should they asked Estelle 

bluntly “How could they possibly be 


interested in us? 
They 


we are 


would be interested in us because 
Hatherley’s nds,” said her 
severely ‘You are not usually so 


Lady 
mother 
dense, Estelle.” 


‘I don’t think society people are like 
that From all IT have heard or read of 
them, I can’t imagine them being so dis- 
interested Imagine father in the midst 


of a life like that! Why. mumsy, he would 


be wretched! ° 

There was a note of appeal in Estelle’s 
voice which was almost poignant. Kath- 
leen, however, being more volatile and 
already in some deyree initiated into 


society Ways, appeared to wake up a bit. 

Mother, you are the 
person! ITsn’t she, Estelle 
accomplished all this while the rest of us 


most astonishing 


Fancy having 


were trying to get used to the idea that 
the mone had actually come! I never was 
more astonished in my life!” 

I have done my duty in everv situation 
to which | have bee n called, Kathleen,” 
said Mrs R sdney olemnly flatter 
myself that duty is a thine which T have 
never shirked. I will do my duty. still 
for my family—aye, in spite of them, if 


they won't join with mi 


gut of course we're joining, mum 


sald Kathleen affectionately Only you 


do things so rapidly that you don’t give 


us a chance of keeping pace with you 
Cyril in Parliament—Estelle married to a 
peer—-perhaps a title for father, if money 


ean buy that!” 
My dears.” said \lrs 
mysterious air of the person who has untold 


Rodney, with the 


stores of wisdom to draw from, “there isn’t 
me, that 
not anything!” 


speak a 


anything in this world, believe 
money cannot buy 

Estelle did not In her 
heart of hearts deep pre- 


vision that the day would come when her 


word. 


there was the 


ashes of the 
about her the 


mother, seated among the 
feast, spectres 


of the things which are not for sale! 


would have 


CHAPTER VIII 
THE CONSPIRACY 


Hk moment her odd visitor left, Clare 
Hatherley rushed to the telephone and 


rang up a long number in Gerrard. 

That you, Teddy?” she called im- 
patiently 

“Yes Sorry to have kept you waiting, 
Couldn't it Dressing to go out. 
Dining at an unholy hour, fer my sins, 


with the Worboises in Hampstead.” 
“Well, ring them up and tell them you 
can’t come. I want you to take me out.” 
“Oh, but, hang it all, Clare, I can’t do 
that. They'd be as mad as hatters. That 
sort always are they're offended. 
They've got a celestial crowd to meet me 
the pi k of the Heights of Hampstead, don’t 
you know.’ 
“Never mind 


when 


chuck them! Invent some- 


sudden seizure, urgent summons to 
the country, anything you like--and meet 
me at the Savoy at eight.” 

ensued over the wire, 
other end were 


thing: 


A moment's silence 


as if the person at the 
considering the 
“Sorry | 


been decent to me 


Situation. 

Clare They've 
I simply can’t do it. 
don't you know 


give them the go-by. 


can't oblige, 
Thev'd never forgive me 
and [ can’t afford to 

‘Yes, vou can I've vot vreat news for 
vou—the best tit-bit you’ve had in a blue 
moon. Savoy at eight eh?” 

No; I can't do it, IT tell you, Clare, 
and not Tell you what, 
though, you say ten come there 
for supper Bat IT can’t rise to the Savoy 


to 


to-night at all, unk you are prepared 


pas 


‘* Well, anyway, she has made a friend of me,’ 
said Mrs. Rodney loftily ’"—y. 311. 
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“Oh, I'll pay right enough. You ave 
tiresome, Teddy, and if I weren’t the best 
of sisters I’d leave you to your celestial 
heights. Weil, ten then—— No, I can’t 
tell you anything here. You know it isn’t 


safe. Ill go and see Aunt Julia in the 
interval. Ta-ta! ” 
She rang off and looked round discon- 


tentedly. It was half-past six, and she had 
the evening in front. Deciding to have a 
cutlet and a bit of dry toast and to lie 
down for half hour, sbe her 
orders and threw herself on her bed. But 
her brain far too active for sleep. 
While waited for her cutlet 
ranged her programme for the next few 


an issued 


Was 


she she ar- 


days, extending it in imagination even 
through the next year. 
She dressed herseif in black—not that 


she was in a penitential mood, but that 
something simple and not too striking was 
eminently suitable to the occasion. ‘The 
effect, however, was Satisfactory. 

Clare Hatherley had the rare fair colour- 
ing that goes with reddish hair and sea- 
green eyes, and black suited her to perfec- 
tion. She was in her way a most beautiful 
woman, and well she knew it. But she was 
now in her fortieth year, and Time, in its 
flight, had left a few ravages behind it. 
They showed principally in sundry fine 
lines about the eyes and mouth. But when 
her evening toilette was made and a touch 
of rouge cleverly added to her colouring, 
she would easily have passed for thirty. 

She ate her simple meal absently, drink- 
ing nothing but a glass of seltzer water; 
and soon after eight, wrapped 
voluminous cloak of royal 
with a white satin lining, 
hired taxicab and 
John’s W od. 

She was deposited before the closed green 
garden-door which ended a covered way to 
an old-fashioned veranda house on Marl- 
borough Hill—one of those delectable, pi 
turesque houses which are still to be met 
with in certain parts of London and which 
are much sought after by the discerning. 

She paid the man, at the same time tell- 
ing him that he was at liberty to wait about 
for an hour, if he liked, and thereafter to 
convey her to the Savoy; 


in a 
purple velvet 
issued forth in a 
an in St. 


pave address 


only she gave him 


clearly to understand that she would not 
pay him for the time he waited. Clare 
Hatherley was obliged to consider these 


small economies, though she was hoping 
that times were going to improve with her. 


The door was opened to her by Caroline, 
a tall, angular person who was Mrs, Dyner’s 
maid and devoted With Caroline 
Lady Hatherley was not a persona grata, 
and Clare had certainly taken small pains 
to conciliate her. 

“Has my aunt had her dinner, Angers?” 
she inquired tripped across the 
threshold. 

Her mode of address enraged Caroline, to 
begin with. For some odd reason she was 
sensitive about her and she re- 
sented its invariable use by Lady Hatherley. 

“ She’s ’ad all she’s allowed, my lady,” she 
answered sourly. “The doctor’s just been 
and put her straight for the night. I’m just 
goin’ to give ’er ’er sleepin’ draught.” 

“Well, don’t give it to her just yet, there's 
a good soul,” said Lady Hatherley. “I 
want to see her particularly. Why didn’t 
somebody let me know that she was ill?” 

Caroline made answer. What she 
would have liked to have was that 
nobody for a moment supposed that Mrs. 
Dyner’s illness would interest her ladyship, 
who, she knew, only came to Ambrosia 
House when it suited her or when she had 
some particular axe to grind. 

Caroline had no illusions about Clare 
Hatherley, nor was she ever taken in by her 
meretricious charm. She believed her to be 
a selfish and unscrupulous woman, who re- 
garded human beings only in the light of 
possible allies from whom she might obtain 
something for her own personal and private 
ends. Further, it was Caroline’s profound 
conviction that Lady Hatherley had _per- 
sistently fleeced Mrs. Dyner over a long 
period of years, and that, but for Clare 
Hatherley and her brother, the Hon. Edward 
Charters, her mistress would have been able 
to retire from active work long ago. This, 
however, was an exaggerated belief, though 
it had some truth in it. 

Clare had not scrupled on occasions to 
take money from her aunt, though she was 
perfectly aware that her annuity hardly sut- 
ficed for her own needs, and that all extras 
in the way of luxuries had to be bought and 
paid for by the product of her literary work. 

“Tl just run up; I have something 
rather important to say to my aunt. Oh, 
of course, I'll take care not to excite 
What do you take me for, 


” 


slave. 


she 


as 


surname, 


no 


said 


yes, 
or overtire her. 
Angers? I hope I’m not a fool! 

She glided up the narrow stairs, knocked 
very lightly at her aunt’s half-open door, 
and then immediately entered. The room 


just 
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Caroline Angers, Mrs. Dyner was not sup- 


was a fairly large one, but it was so filled 
with heavy furniture ot the Early Victorian 
period that most of the space and of the air 
sein to be used up. A huge four- “post bed 
in the middle of the floor had curtains of 
faded rose damask, and in the dim light the 
figure of a woman could be discerned half 
sitting up and propped by pillows. 

“Evening, Aunt Julia. I’m so sorry you 
are ill. It’s Clare. I had a sort of presenti- 
ment that you wanted me,” she said glibly, 
as she glided across the floor. “May I turn 
up the light a tiny mite so as I can see you, 
poor old dear?” 

“Clare!” repeated a high, thin voice in 
a sort of weak astonishment. “Whatever do 
vou want with me at this time of the 
night? ” 

The question was significant enough, 

“ll tell you presently. But, Aunt Julia, 
why didn’t that old gorgon of yours let me 
know you were ill? I would have been here 
somer if I had known. You know I'd do 
anything for you. I was so awfully sorry 
I couldn't to vour ‘At Home’ the 
other day; I quite meant to. I forget what 
supervened—oh, it was Teddy! He's 
always wanting me at odd corners. We 
quite meant to come together, now I remem- 
ber. May I sit down? Where does it hurt, 
and how long are you going to be hors de 
combat? How you must hate it!” 

“It’s only a neuralgic headache. Of 
course, that idiot of a doctor thinks that it’s 
overwork that has brought it on—too much 
writing. As if that ever killed anvbody ! 
As if, least of all, it would kill me! I know 
what it is: it’s only old age, Clare—the 
sort of passing-bell, you know.” 

“Oh, nonsense, Aunt Julia!” said Clare 
fippantly, as she drew forward her chair. 
“Nobody nowadays thinks of listening for 
a passing-bell before ninety. When we 
have reduced ourselves to three tabloids a 
day the age limit will be set forward half 
acentury, I’m in full practice. Poor dear! 
You do look rather washed-out!” 

Mrs. Dyner looked quite ghastly, for, 
behind the rose-coloured curtains, all the 
little artifices of art were laid aside and 
nature had her way. She was a very old 
Woman, her poor parchment-like skin bei ‘ing 


come 


ves 
yes, 


ploughed with wrinkles, her grey hair 
wispy and unadorned. 
“Heavens!” said Clare Hatherle Jin her 


soul. 


“Shall I ever look like that ? 
Yet when occasion seemed to call for it, 
and when she was fresh from the hands of 


posed to own to more than sixty-five. 
actual 


Her 


age was seventy-cight, and, as she 


Jay there, she looked every hour and moment 
ot 


it, in the rather horrified cyes of her 


niece. 


that you 


M 


” 


“What do you want with me?” repeated 
rs. Dyner. “I don’t for a moment suppose 
came here at this rather curious 


hour just to inquire for me.” 


was 
her untimely call. 


“T had a slack evening—-nowhere to dine,” 
the excuse Lady Hatherley gave for 
“I’m meeting Teddy at 


the Savoy later, and I thought I'd fill up 


time by 


Clare, 
surprise me. 


di 


Ted! I 


way. He’s 
poor old 
that Ted 


driving round this 
Hampstead to-night, 
do believe, Aunt Julia, 


ning at 


has matrimony up his sleeve this time ! ” 


“Tle has lived on his wits a goodish while, 
and nothing concerning Ted will 
Well, what next? ” 

She began to be interested, for love of her 


kind—genuine, absorbing interest in human 
nature and life—was the keynote of this old 


woman’s existence. 


It was what kept her 


young, what made her beloved and sought 
after, and what filled her shabby reception- 
rooms with the finest intellects of the day. 


M 


rs. Dyner, though in possession of no real 


gift of intellect or of genius herself, had a 


more 
humanity. 


wonderful gift still—the gift of 
And her charity was boundless. 


Although her tongue was caustic now as her 


eyes dwelt on 


the fair, false face of her 


sister’s child, she was inwardly full of pity 


for her. 
be 
unreal and extravagant world, 


family to which she 
and, living in an 


had all the 


For the whole 


longed were poor, 


faults of their class 


diplomat, 
mi 
throughout her whole widowhood. 


Clare Hatherley, the widow of a poor 
left without even a pension, had 
inaged to subsist practically on her wits 


She was 


still hoping to make a rich marriage, and 
on several occasions she had nearly achieved 


he 


tr 


alian 
with so much bitter feeling to Mrs. 


T purpose. 

Her last venture had been with the Aus- 
squatter, of whom she had spoken 
Rodney. 


But he had obtained an unexpected glimpse 


of 
that she 


hi 
at 


her real nature—had, in fact, discovered 
was going to marry him solely for 
s money, and that she had openly laughed 
him behind his back. Then he had set 


his square jaw and given her the straight 


truth from his fearless tongue. 


Thereafter 


he had married his typist and gone forth to 


a 


life of assured happiness, 


having its 
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source, as it had, in the heart of a grateful 
and loving woman who was content to owe 
him all. 

Lady Hatherley wrote society novels and 
of fashionable 
papers, making 


Was a regular contributor 
paragraphs to the society 
thereby a considerable addition to a micro- 
scopic income. But it was a precarious and 
terrible existence which was daily bringing 
fresh lines to the face she so jealously 
cherished and so assiduously attended to, 
asset. 


seeing that it was her greatest 


“Oh, they're frightfully decent—Dis- 
senters, and rolling in money—don’t you 
know? But it’s mixed with piety, and that 


He may pop the ques- 
tion to-night, I shouldn’t wonder. T’ll hear 
later. Sut that isn’t what 
I’ve come about just now. Say, Aunt Julia, 
you still have that rather pretty little typist, 
haven't you? 

‘You talking of 
Kathleen Rodney, I suppose? 
a little mone. 
But you know you have spoiled 
everybody thinks 


sticks in my gizzard. 


when we meet 


are my 


” 


secretary, 


Clare made 
‘T am. 


her horribly, Aunt Julia 


so. She gives herself airs, as if she were 
a dauchter of the house; and even her 
clothes are unsuitable to her station. I don’t 


deny that she wears them with a sort of dis- 
tinction. I that her 
people have come into mcney?” 


Suppose you know 
I under 
stand that her mother has come into posses 
of a legacy through the death 
brother in Australia sufficient to 
and her husband comfort in their old age. 
Kathleen seemed very glad of it for her 
father’s sake; but assured that it 
wouldn’t make any difference to me.” 

Lady Hatherle y looked ine redulous. 

What did she mean by that?” she asked 
sharply 

“Why, that 
here, ot course. 
Clare. In 
the best secretary 
cheapest. She's 
nothing about the number of hours she 


“She told me something about it. 


of al 
her 


sion 


rive 


she me 


she would keep on coming 
I couldn't do without her, 
of what is 
the 
mind- 


spite you say, she 


I’ve ever had, and 


absolutely untiring, 


ny 


spends with me or the amount of work she 


has to do for me,” said the old woman, and 
her tired eves glowed 

Clare Hatherley shrugged her shoulders, 
and she privately wondered what Kathleen 
Rodney could mean by such a display of 
devotion in a quarter from which there was 
nothing—or practically nothing—to he 
She was ine ipable ot ippreciating or even 
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understanding a disinterested Motive, and 
the idea of an attractive young woman like 
Kathleen Rodney working for Aunt Julia 
cheaply for love merely amused her. 

“For some reason or other she seems to 
be playing up to you, Aunt Julia—either 
that, or her mother hasn't told her the full 
truth the money that has been left 
her. Ive had Mrs. Rodney with me this 
afternoon, and I’ve no reason in the world 
to doubt what she told me.” 

“What did she tell inquired Mrs. 
Dyner, displaying vivid interest. 

* That had left two hundred 
thousand pounds and a very large property 
in Australia besides.” 

“Two hundred thousand 
nonsense, Clare—the 
Two thousand would be more like the sum, 
I understood from Miss Rodney that it was 
sufficient to relieve her father and mother 
from certain cares. Mr. Rodney is getting 
to be an old man, and for some time busi- 
ness has been receding from the City Road, 
That's the whole matter 


about 


you? 


she been 


Oh, 


impossible! 


pounds! 
thine’s 


where his shop is. 
a nutshell.” 
‘It 


about 


in 
be. But there was no dubiety 
Rodney's statement. She had 
at her finger-ends, and she 
astute 
course, 


may 
Mrs. 
the whole thing 
struck me remarkably 
and far-seeing woman of 
But does that matter, Aunt Julia, in these 
Look at ; A Debrett 
doesn’t signify nowadays, unless if 
has something in the shape of money to 
back it up.” 


being a 


«ld 
no class, 
name in 


days? us 


much 


vour sleeve, Clare, 


“What have you up 
and why should Mrs. Rodney go to see 
you!” 

She came to me for advice,” chuckled 
Lady Hatherley ‘Tt seems that in some 
moment of mental aberration— though, as 
it happens, it must have been a lucky in 
spiration—I asked her to call on me one 
day when I met her here. She had my 
pasteboard right enough, so I have no 


reason to doubt that I did say something of 
the sort, though Heaven alone knows why 
I should She came, fortified 
with this card, to advice about their 
Of it I am going 
next week; but you 
to do it for 

and above 


have said it! 


ask my 


future course, | 


vave 


house-hunting with her 


may be sure not 


r 
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nothing. I’m perfectly 


Aunt Julia, and [I’ve come 
that 
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I shan’t stand by 
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to sugyest to you you don’t put any 
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“* That girl's people have come into a fortune... 
That’s my birthday present to you, old boy’ ’’—y. 319. 


those poor people, Clare,” said Mrs. Dynet 
sharply ; and her old eves flashed fire. 
“Who's going to fleece them? Thev'll get 
value for their money, and more. Suppos 
ing 1 establish them somewhere and get a 
lew people to call on them: isn’t that worth 
something? IT can help them to a respect 
able position in sox iety, and T can keep 
sharks away. You know as well as I do, 
Aunt Julia, that if I don’t take them up 
somebody else will —probably 


somebody 
possessed of fewer scruples about fleecing 


them, as you call it It is an ugly word, 
however.” 

Mrs, Dyner lay back among her pillows, 


asked her niece to pour her a few drops 
!rom a tiny phial which stood on the bedside 
ne, and, having swallowed them, closed 
her eyes for a moment. 

“If you’re going to sleep, Aunt Julia,” 
said Lady Hatherley, with a little flutter ot 
draperies, “I may as well go.” 

But the eyes 


ho 


» Which pre sently opened, had 
signs of drowsiness about them. 


843 


“Tm all right; I’m getting my bearings, 
Claire. What you tell me astonishes me. 
I simply can’t take it in. Kathleen has 
heen coming to me for several days since it 
happened, and beyond mentioning the fact, 
as I have given it to you, she has never 
spoken of it since.” 

“T should say either that the mother, who 
is, as I have said, singularly astute, has not 
mentioned the actual facts, or that your 
Kathleen is a deep one and has something 
up der sleeve. Well, it’s getting on, and 
I must go. Promise me that you won't in- 
terfere with me in my chaperonage of the 
Rodneys. I’m not asking something for 
nothing from them, you must admit that.” 

“The kind of people who will call on the 
Rodneys because you ask them to do it will 
not do them much good, Clare.” 

the odds? They won't know it. 
itll give them a start, anyway, and after- 
wards Mrs. Rodney will be able to paddle 
her own canoe; she’s that sort. She'll make 
a flutter and Jet the dollars spin, whatever 
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happens! It'll be a pretty comedy to watch, 
and there are oceans of people about who 
will watch it with even less pretence to dis- 
interestedness than I have. Good-nright, 
Aunt Julia. So sorry you are queer. And 
thank you very much for not squashing me 
outright. I promise to do everything 
decently and in order, and to report pro- 
gress as I go along.” 

So saying, and having completely ab- 
solved her conscience, so far as she under- 
stood that exercise, she departed with a 
lively sense of anticipation to meet the Hon. 
Edward Charters at the Savoy. 

She had to wait for him, of course, but 
that caused her no embarrassment. Half 
an hour spent in the foyer of the Savoy 
Hotel can always interest a woman who 
knows her world. 

Sitting there in her comfortable corner, 
with her graceful draperies falling away 
from her perfect figure, and with her head 
poised becomingly against a soft black satin 
cushion, Clare Hatherley had a_ very 
pleasant half-hour. 

She saw her brother enter about twenty 
minutes past ten, and she admired the lazy 
grace of his tall figure, the way in which he 
wore his clothes, and the outlines of his 
handsome head. 

She appraised him at the moment, and, 
incidentally, wondered why one whom the 
gods had so richly endowed with gifts had 
not been able to exploit them to better ad- 
vantage. At thirty-five he was still adrift, 
putting in an hour or two daily in a secre- 
tarial office at a microscopic salary, and, 
for the rest, living on his wits. 

He nodded to his sister carelessly from a 
distance, but when he reached her side he 
stooped down and kissed her with a 
real affection. 

She rose, and together 
looking a pair as were to be 
fashionable restaurant—they passed into the 
room. 


quite 


~as distinguished 
found in that 


supper 

please, order 
only a cutlet bone at home. 
if you had dined profusely.” 

“Tt was a clinking Clare, 
of the solid English type,” he answered with 
a gleam of amusement 
“and the drinks were A 1.” 

“Well, and did you propose on the head 
of it? ” 

“No. I tried to, but, somehow, the words 
stuck in my gizzard. I’m 


Ted 
I’ve 
look 


Do, 
had 


as 


for 
something 


ready my supper, 


good. 
You 


good dinner, 


in his blue eyes, 


going back on 


Sunday after I’ve screwed my courage 1 
the sticking-point. 


“So you've three days’ grace. If I were 
you, I should postpone the proposal for 
little while longer. 


got s mething y 
my sleeve for you. 


Listen, Ted! I’ve had 
a slice of geod luck to-day—the first that 
has come to me since Tony died.” 


The waiter came to them at the moment, 
and, after a brief consultation of the menu, 
Teddy gave him the order, and they were 
left alone. 

Charters leaned his right elbow on the 
table, moved the flowers a little so that he 
might the better sce his sister’s face, 
waited for her news. 

“T think I have found a wife for you, Ted 
—somebody more eligible than Miss Brindle, 
of Hampstead.” 

Charters hardly looked interested. His 
sister had been finding wives for him at the 
rate of weeks for the last 
two, but, somehow, he was still a 


and 


one every tew 


vear or 
bachelor, and seemed likely to remain one. 

“Ts that all?” he asked, as he poured out 
a glass of iced water and took a gulp. 


“Don’t sceff! You'll maybe remain t 
pray presently,” she answered flippantly. 
' Say, Ted, I’y e been to see Aunt Julia 


to-night; she’s in her bed, looking ghastly 
and seeming not a day less than a hundred 
She won’t last long, I’m afraid.” 

“Aunt Julia is mighty touch, 


she has vowed to live till she’ 


Clare, and 
a hundred. 


How many years has she yet? 


‘To-night she didn’t look as if she had 
one. Let me see—she can’t be a dav less 
than seventy-five. But don’t let us dwell on 


Aunt Julia’s years; it’s a depressing subject. 


I’m sure [ hope she will live a_ while 
longer. She enjoys it all so much. You've 
noticed that typist of hers, Ted, have 
you?” 

“A little girl with ripping hair—yes, ' 
course. But she wouldn’t ever have mucht 
say to me I smiled my sweetest, but 
without result.” 

“Oh, but we're cvoing to change all that: 
She’s going to become the Hon Mrs 
Kdward Charters! ” 

Charters smiled, lazily amused, yet some- 
what surprised at the kind of joke Clar 
seemed inclined to play off on him. 


“We don’t think,” he answered casually. 
“Wish that beggar would hurry up Times 
getting on. So the poor old rl is hipped. 
is she?) Was Anna there to-night?” 

‘No—-and Anna’s name was not mel 
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e t tioned,” answered Clare, regarding her was concerned and to ask her to keep off 
brother with the very slightest air of sus- the grass in the garden. Now, listen——” 
picion. “ Does Anna know what is going on 


or a at Hampstead? ” Just at that same moment Cyrus Rodney, 
r up “No: she doesn’t keep my diary, Clare.” while in the process of locking up, opened 
had | “J wondered. I’ve no doubt that she'll the front door at The Laurels for a good- 
that try te put a spoke in my little wheel. night peep at the stars. 

Listen, fed! That girl’s people have come They were riding in high splendour in the 
rent, into a fortune--thousands upon thousands— heavens which declare the glory of the 
enu, hundreds of thousands! Her share will be Lord; their steadfastness comforted a heart 
were thirty or forty thousand at least, and she’s that was vexed by forebodings—by the 

ctly presentable. That’s my birthday —unlovely shadow of some mighty impending 
the resent to you, old boy. Don’t you think change. 
it he it’s a mighty generous one?” The rest of the household had already 
and The blue eyes of Charters, which Nature  yone to bed; and soon after, having com- 
had intended to be kind and sunny, mended himself and all he held dear to the 
Ted narrowed oddly, and his mouth hardened. God in Whom he believed and Whom he 
ndle, “You don’t say so! Where did you get had tried to serve, the good man also fell 
the tip—from Aunt Julia, I suppose? ” asleep, all unconscious that in a distant 
His “No fear! Aunt Julia isn’t giving away part of London two worldlings were plotting 
t the anything of that sort, and you know what against his peace and the peace of his 
last an Early Victorian lamb she is! To be a home. . 
ill a good Catholic, she has a highly developed By midnight Clare Hatherley had ar- 
one. Nonconformist conscience which wouldn’t ranged her plan of campaign. 
1 out disgrace your Hampstead friends. I went The campaign itself had virtually begun. 
to-night to salve my conscience where she [END OF CHAPTER EIGHT] 
nt 
ntly 
Julia 
astly 
dred 
and 
dred. 


on “HEART’S DESIRE” 


I have much pleasure in informing my readers that I have 
vent secured a New Serial by Mrs. Geo. de Horne Vaizey, the open- 
ing chapters of which will appear in my February number. 
cht ‘ Heart's Desire" is an exceptionally interesting narrative— 
aliens the story of eight young people who set out to achieve the 
desires of their hearts; and the adventures which befall them 

Mrs are given in a series of stories, each complete in itself. 
“The thing that a man strives for—deeply, strongly, per- 


sistently—that thing he can have.”’ This is the motto of the 
story. 
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SOME QUAINT AND CURIOUS 
HOUSE INSCRIPTIONS 


Wise Words to Welcome or Warn 


By HAROLD J. SHEPSTONE 


HE custom of adding an appropriate 
inscription — to and 
adorning our rooms with suitable mottoes 1s 


our buildings 


a very ancient one. Indeed, in the castles, 
old mansions, country houses, and on public 
and other buildings scattered up and down 
this country one may read many interesting 
and quaint inscriptions. 

There are few, probably, who have not 
noticed the in- 


him that the motto quoted above had been 
decided upon. Probably few inscriptions on 
our public buildings have caused more com- 
ment, some deeming it appropriate and others 
the The cynic has said that if it 
were supplemented by “ It is He that giveth 


reverse, 


the power to get wealth,” it would be im- 

proved, 
The latest inscription to be added to the 
public buildings 


scription on of the Metro. 
the Royal Ex- polis that 
change, Lon- DEFEND ‘THE CHLDREN-OF THE which may be 
don: The PN seen over the 

earth is the ee main entrance 

Lord’s, and the 2 to the new 
fulnes; there- Central Crimi- 
of.”” It is not nal Court at 


generally 
known that the 
this 
Inscription was 
due to the late 
Prince Consort. 
Just before the 
building was 
completed 
drew attention 
to the fact that 
in Germany it 


of 


was the custom 
to place a suit- 
able inscription 
in a conspicu- 
ous placeon im- 
portant public 
buildings, and 
consented to 
suggest one tor 


the Royal Ex- 


change. After 
consulting 
Dean Milman 


the Prince Con- 
sort wrote to 
Sir William 
Tite, the archi- 


tect, telling 


Inscription over the Entrance to the new Photo: 


Central Criminal Court, Old Bailey 


the Old Bailey. 
The motto, in- 
scribed in 
stone, reads 
as tollows 
“ Defend the 
children of the 
poor and punish 
the wrong. 
doer,”’ and 1s 
taken from the 
72nd Psalm, 
Prayer-book 
version, 

In Panyer 
Alley, a_ short 
passage near 
the eastern end 
of Paternoster 
Row, may still 
be seen an old 
tablet, with 
the relief figure 
ot a bo y 
seated on a 
panier,” or 
basket, with 
this quaint in- 
scription be 


Surratt. neath 
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il 


“When ve have sought the Citty round, 
Yet still this is the highst ground 
August the 27, 1688,” 
From which we conclude, of course, that 
Panyer Alley stands higher than any other 
part of the city. Then over the entrance to 
Stationers’ Hall, in Ave Maria Lane, which, 
we may add, in parentheses, forms a part 
of the premises of the Oxford University 
Press, one may read in Latin, the words : 
“The word of God endureth for ever.” 
Carved in oak over the fireplace in the 

tea room adjoining the Ladies’ Gallery ot 
the House of Commons one may read the 
words, “Get understanding,”” anything, 
surely, but a complimentary piece of advice 
to the fair visitors. 


Inscriptions at Chelsea 

Chelsea may be said to be rich in dwellings 
with quaint and curious ins¢ riptions. Men- 
tion may be made of the one over the house 
built for the painter, Whistler, by Godwin. 
Whistler desired that the following should 
be inscribed over the entrance door 
“Except the Lord build the house, they 
labour in vain that build it.” It appears 
that the owner and builder quarrelled, and 
the latter, for revenge, after ins« ribing the 
above motto and writing the word ‘* Lord ” 


CURIOUS HOUSE INSCRIPTIONS 


Photo : Barrati. 


in italics, added, ‘‘ This house was built by 
Godwin.” ‘This inscription may also be 
seen around the coping of Castle Ashby, 
the magnificent mansion of the Marquis 
of Northampton, but with these additional 
words : ‘‘ Except the Lord keep the city, the 
watchman waketh but in vain.” Then 
around the wall dividing the gardens from 
the park we find other texts constructed 
in the masonry, among them the oft-quoted 
one, ‘“‘ Consider the lilies of the field,’’ ete. 

Over the door of a wine-cellar at Bvistol, 
above which is a chapel, one may read this 
somewhat strange, though perhaps appro- 
priate, imseription : 

“ There's a spirit above and a spirit below, 

A spirit of bliss and a spirit of woe ; 


Phe spirit above is a spirit divine, 
But the spirit below is a spirit of wine.” 


Some of the inscriptions found over the 
entrances to many of our old buildings are 
of a decidedly hospitable character. Thus, on 
a house at Chislehurst we read this motto: 

“ This is the welcome I'm to tell: 
Ye are well come, ve are come well.” 

Here is another to be seen on the residence 
of Mr. Phillipp, a fine old wooden structure 
on the Ditchingly Road : 


“Come hither, come hither, come hither, 
Here shall vou see no enemy but wind and rough 
weather” 


q 

| 
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‘*Get Understanding.”’ 
tion in the Ladi 
) 


(The quaint inscri; 
House of Commons, 


Over the inner lintel of the cottage door 
where John Selden was born at 
Salvington, in Sussex, is an inscription in 


Lacies, 


Latin, said to have been composed and 
carved by Shelden when only ten years old, 
Translated it reads: 


“Walk in and welcome, honest friend, repose ; 
Thief, get thee hence, to thee TV] not unclose 


Then over the chief entrance of Montacute 


House, in Somersetshire, we have still 
another example of these greetings, the 
inscription here reading 
* Through this wide opening gate, 
None come too early, none return too late.” 


There is also a second over the north porch, 
making the visitor truly at home, namely : 


“And yours, my friend.’’ <A third is in- 
scribed over one of the lodges, and reads : 
“ Welcome the coming, 
Speed the parting guest.” 
This last motto has been repeated at 


Pontnewydd House, Monmouthshire, painted 
round the cornice in the modern dining-room 
to 


Somewhat different is the be 


greeting 


seen at Favour Royal, in County Tyrone 
the seat of the Moutray family. Here is 
an old inscription which belonged to the 
original house (destroyed by fire), inserted 
into the present building, namely : f 


* Welcom-to-com-in-A 


1670 
Nd.-as-welcom-to-go-by.” 

The sensitive or serious individual on visit- 

ing the house and glancing up and catching 

sight of the inscription would not be inclined 

perhaps to regard it as a joke. But many of 

the Irish inscriptions are certainly of a 
jocular and facetious description. 


Without Borrowing! 

Adare Manor House, near Limerick, the 
seat of the Dunraven family, bears this 
inscription : Chis goodly house was erected 
by Wyndham Henry, Earl of Dunraven, and 
Caroline his Countess, without borrowing, 
selling, or leaving a debt, A.D. 1850,” from 
which one would naturally conclude it was 
quite a feat in those days for a man to build 
his own house without borrowing. 

On the Oakley Arms, 
Wicklow, the 


near Bray, in 


following verses are 


County 
inscribed 


Address to Drivers of Dumb Animals 
over Cottage Window et Dedham. 
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“Friend Isaac, “tis strange you, that live so near What a very undesirable collection of neigh- 


rone 
bours the poor folk of Galway appear to have 
. the Though it may be an old one, you cannot but say had! We can only wonder that a stone of 
rted It must needs be a sign of good liquor. the city, or a descendant of the original 
j ieeiaiiie inhabitants, remains to bear their testimony 
P TERR to the ruffianism of the aboriginal clans thus 

To stav like a booby and lounge at the door ; Some thirty-one mottoes severally sur- 
visit- "Twere a sign of bad liquor within.” mount the doors of Harleyford in Marlow, 
hing Perhaps one of the most curious collec- and the two or three quoted show the devout 
lined tioas of mural inscriptions is to be found in feeling and good breeding of the proprietor. 
lV ol 
of a 

the 
this 
cted 
and 
ving, 
from 
was 
in 
are 


The Fireplace in the Hali at Farnham, showing the Inscription. 


the ancient city of Galway. It has four Over the entrance portico one reads: “If 
gates, facing respectively north, south, east, thou speakest evil of thy neighbour, come 
and west, and on each was a precatory not ngh the door of this house.” In the 


motto. That facing north bore the words : hall, over one of the doors, we also read: 
“From the ferocious O'Flahertys, ** Peace on earth, goodwill towards women,” 
Good Lord, deliver us ! which seems somewhat prophetic of present 
Yn the south gate : progress. A very noteworthy piece of 
“From the devilish O'Dalvs. advice, anent the rules of good breeding, is 
. 
Good Lord, defend us! found over another door, namely : ‘In 
n the east gate waiting for a late guest insult is offered to 
“From the cut-throat O' Kellys, the punctual ones.’ Also, ‘“ As creatures 
‘ Good Lord, save and keep us!” passing from time to eternity, let us re- 
Ml on the west gate member our bed may be the bridge.” 
“From the murderous O'Madden Another reads: “ An obedient wite governs 
s00d Lord, preserve us ! her husband,” a hint worth recording, 


x 
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The Inscription over the Mantelpiece at Hardwick Hall, 
the residence of the Duke of Devonshire. 


Che pious mind of him who composed the 
motto over the mantelpiece at Hardwick 
Hall, Duke of 
shire, lett tor tuture visitors 


Phe inscription ts rhe 


the residence ot the Devon- 
«ll good kk 


conclusion ot all 


thinges is to feare God and keepe His com 
maundements In the hall ot Farnham 


Castle, the residence of the Bishop ot Win- 
Au Dieu 
amis foyer" God taith, to 
At Speke Hall, 


ription ot 


che ter, there 1 tha In 
Foy, Aux 


friends home r hearth 


cription 


near Liverpor ere is an 
sp cial interest on the frieze of the panelling 
in the hall 
been transterred to its present position from 
Holyrood Palace after the Battle of Flodden 
Slepe not te'l y 
pent 


It runs thu 
Vv hathe sy 


tthe considered how tho 
vell don thank Crod 


because it is credited with having 


otnerway repent 4 Chere another 


he door ot) the drawing-room 


which reads thu treghtest way 


to Heaven is God to love, and serve above 


all things.” 
rhere is a couplet to be seen ona beam ol! 


what remains of the fine o!d country seat, 
Bradley Hall, Lancashire, now reduced to 
the level of a 


farmhouse, namely : 


Here Mister doth and Mustre th agree, with one 
With Goillye Mindes and veabuts heartes 
the living Lord 
Fhe ancient mansion of Leven Hall, in 
Westmorland, the re LLicutenant- 
Colonel J. B. Bagot, ts 
Phe chimney-piece in the library 


idence ot 
famous for its wood 


carving 

consists of representations ot the seasons, the 
elements, and tive sense and the jambs 
the figures of Hercules and Samson, Th 

following lines are cut in the old oak: 
the tis tand | rtraited here, 


rhe other, les, tn 
Ata pla e called Collin Iend, between 


if 


Ra 
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Hardwick House and Goring Heath, in 
Oxfordshire, there 1s a small rustic inn called 
the King’s Head, and its name Is illustrated 
by an excellent portrait of Charles I., appa- 
rently copied from Van Dy: k. When a 
prisoner at Caversham he is said to have 
ridden with an escort to this part of the 
Oxfordshire hills, and, hearing that there was 
4 bowling-green belonging to the inn fre- 
quented by the neighbouring gentry, he 
endeavoured to divert his thoughts for a 
while by joining ina game. In commemora- 
tion of this visit the following lines were 
inscribed beneath the sign-board : 

Stop, traveller, “stop: 
in yonder peacctul 
glade 

His favourite game 
Royal Martyr plaved 
Here, stripped ot hone 
urs, children, tree- 

, rank, 

wk from the bowl, 

ind bowled for what 
e drank ; 

Sought in a cheerful 


glass his cares to 

drown, 

And changed his guinea 

ere he lost his 
crown.” 

At the little villag 
of Dedham, not far 
from Colchester, one 
may read this ad- 
dress, inscribed in 
stone, over the win- 
dow of one of the 
cottages : 

‘Tue Deme Awtmats’ 

Humpie Perrrion, 


The road leads up 
nd down a series of 
steep hills the 
benevolent and hu- 
mane appeal certainly 
does credit to the 
httle village 
Over the door of 
choolmaster’s 
house at Leyburn. in 
Yorkshire, the follow- 


“Time is thou hast; see that thou well employ. 
Time past is gone; thou canst not that employ, 
Time tuture is not, and may never be; - 

Time present is the only time for thee.” 
The Wentworth Arms at Kirkby Mallory, 

a tavern in Leicestershire, supplics us with 

the following : 

“Mav he who has little to spend spend nothing in 

drink ; 
May he who has more than enough keep it for 
better uses ; 
Mav he who goes in to rest never remain to riot ; 
And he who fears God elsewhere never forget Him 
here 

Poor, conscientious Boniface ! you were to 

be pitied in your sore conflict between 

conscience versus your pecuniary interests, 


motto 1s to be The Chimney-piece in the Library of Levens Hall. Photo: G, Hogy, 


CC] 
carvings represent the 


Kendal, 
Seasons, the Elements, and Five Senses.) 


Ba 

is 

m of Rest, driver, rest, on | <4 
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Above the doors of a row of newly-built owner of the property, however, took exe 


houses at Kemp Town, Brighton, one may ception to this statement, 

observe some interesting inscriptions. They One could go on almost indefinitely giving 

are texts from the Bible, and, needless to specimens of the inscriptions and mottors 
add, the builder and owner of the dwellings is found on dwellings and other buildings all j 
of a pious disposition All the texts are over this country, some decidedly interest. 
different. They stand out very conspicu ing and appropriate and others quaint and 
ously, the letters being so large that they amusing. Two more, however, to be seen 
tan easily be read from the road. This in Scotland, must suttice. The first may be 


reminds us of the story told of a labouring read upon the ruined gate of Melrose Abbey 
man who, atter sccuring the lease of his ‘ 


Phe Earth goes on, the Earth glittering with gold: 
little cottage through a building society, had Phe ba rip ves to the Earth sooner than it 
inscribed above the door My house, my Th piety uilds on the Earth castles and towers: 
house ; small as it is, still always my house.” Fhe Earth says to the Earth, * All this is ours?” 
His neighbour, being of a very religious Phe other ts over the police station at Perth 
turn of mind, was evidently jealous of this and is certainly appropriate. It reads 
inscription, so placarded above the door of “This house love peace, hates knaves 
his house: ‘‘ This is not my house, nor is crimes punisheth, preserves the laws, and 


it the landlord’s; it is the J.ord’s.” The good men honourcth.”’ 


TO MY MOTHER 


(On Her Ninetieth Birthday). 


Additional interest is lent to the following poem by the fact that it was written by the 
real author of the lyric, “The Rosary.” It is easy to trace resemblance between these 
lines and the famous poem which inspired both the song and the book. 


OURSCORE-AND-TEN thy years—fourscore and ten. 
What store of smiles, what tale, alas! of tears! 
What gleams of hope, alas! what gloom of fears! 
A spacious pilgrimage, which tongue nor pen, 


Not e’en thine own, can trace for foll’wing feet. 
Through the Strait Gate, along the Narrow Way— 
Pillar of fire by night, of cloud by day, 

Sure was thy Guide, peerless thy Paraclete. 


What ministry of Love enwraps thee round, 
Fanning the vital spark, which else could searee 
Withstand the breath of casual coarser airs. 

A twice-blest ministry in which is found, 


For constant tendance, constant rich reward. 
The ready smile, prompt for slight service paid, 
The sweet content, through all restraints displayed, 
Refresh Love’s Spring, like dew the thirsty sward. 


Long may the ** muffled foot” avoid thy door, 
May year still grow to year, if but to show 
The spreading radiance of thy sunset’s glow— 

And to enrich for others mem'ry’s store. 


God grant the wicket-gate which men call Death 
Guard of the Shrine where thy soul-treasures arc-— 
May lightly, gently, without shock or jar, 

Swing to the pressure of thy parting breath. 


FRED G. WINTER, 
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iving 
ittoes 
S all 
rest: 


and 


The New Year 
the Ne Year for son mressa 


Some vule of life hich to eutde 
I asked, and pau he ans d ft and 
God's » | 
Will lee thea thice, Ne Year?” 
I cried 
Ind eve the au } ad 
The answer can Nav. but remember. too 
God’: to d 
Once more I asked Ts there no more fel} 
And aga ai eelly fell 
Yes ¢ {hi all other things at 
God’s 
to love 


sje 

Initiative 
HE man who waits for opportunity, and 
when he sees it takes it, is not so 
good a man as he who does not wait. but 
makes it. If I were asked what is lacking in 
the majority ot men, | should say initiative, 
coupled with judement 


By the power ot 
the lormer a man is 


impelled to do things 
and may make mistakes. On the other 
hand, his mistakes tend to cultivate judg 
ment, and his earlier failures may be turned 
into stepping-stones to success 
tail because the fear to 
\. 


Many men 
attempt 


God is at Wor& on Us 
|* one of George Macdonald's books occurs 


this tragment of conversation: “ I won- 
der why God made me,” said Mrs. Faber 
bitterly. “I’m sure don’t know what 
was the use of making me.”’ 

‘ Perhaps not much yet,” replied Dorothy ; 
“but then He hasn't done with you yet. 
He is making you now, and you don’t like 

It would give us more patience with our- 
selves it we always remembered this. We 
would not get so discouraged with our in- 
firmities, imperfections, and failures if we 
always kept in mind the tact that we are 
not yet made, that we are only in process 
of being made, that God is not yet through 
making us. It would often help us to under- 
stand better the reasons for the hard or 
paintul experiences that come to us. God is 
at work on us, making us. If we yield our- 
selves to His hand in quietness and conti- 
dence, letting Him do what He will with us, all 
will be well. J. Mitver, D.D. 


Always Keep Faith 
ANY a woman who would not think of 
lightly breaking a promise made to 
a grown-up person is utterly careless about 
keeping her word with her children. She 
promises whatever is convenient at the 
moment, and apparently thinks that the 
breaking or keeping of those promises is 
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a matter in which she can please herself, 
and that her children have no right to con 
sider themselves aggrieved if she does not 


do SO, 
\ mother who acts thus does her child 
grievous harm. She forgets that the sense 


of justice is strong in quite a little child, 
and that it is natural and reasonable that 
he should expect his parents to be as good 
as their word and to fulfil their promises 
even at the cost of convenience. Promises 
should not be lightly broken, and the parent 
who is guilty of this soon loses that confi 
dence which is one of the sweetest things our 
little ones can give us. 


a is working His purpose out, 
A 


s veay succeeds to year : 

God is working His purpose out, 

And the time is dvawing near— 
Nearey and neaver dvaws the time, 

The time that shall surely be 
When the earth shall be filled with the glory 

of God, 

1s the waters cover the 
gifts that make men 
is the common and simple 


sea. 


not rare 


is 
happy It 


and universal gifts; it is health, and the 
glance of sunshine in the morning: it is 
fresh air; it is the friend, the lover; it is 


the kindliness that meets us on the journey ; 
it may be only a word, a smile, a look —it is 
these and not any rarity of that 
are God's gentle art of making happy 
G. H. Morrison, 


blessing 


se 
The Weight of Peevishness 


discontented may be most excel- 
lent people and a pattern ot all the 
virtues — and for some reason they are usually 
respectable but it « be said that one 
hankers after their company, or that they 
are ¢ to live with Phey are perpetually 
losing relatives, of whom they have an in 
exhaustible stock with 
which are mere commonplaces in their lives 
suffering frauds of 


mecting accidents 


a quite unusual descrip 


tion, and afflicted with religious doubts 
Which trouble no other person Phe sound 
of tears 1s in their voices, and their taces 
are cast into the shade of mourning at all 


times and seasons 
till their 


they whine and grumble 


very souls live and move and have 
ther being in an atmosphere of peevish 
ness If j may be allowed to use a Scots 


word of great force 
sirning.”” Whethes 


uch people are always 
they be rich or poor 


but more likely if they be rich, whether 
they be high or low, but less likely if they 
be low; and whether they be religious or 
non-religious, but quite as likely if they be 
religious, they “ girn.” . 
nuisance to every person, 
torment to themselves 
Peevish people are not inclined to lear 
from the contented, whom they are apt to 
judge as either more fortunate or less sensi- 
tive than themselves, and they do not 
regard their own dissatisfaction with every- 
thing and everybody as a sin, but rather as 
an indirect proot of piety. Yet even the 
most confirmed grumbler may be moved 
by the suggestion that he is an appreciable 
addition to the weight of life. A peevish 
husband (or wife), a peevish child (or parent), 
a peevish master (or servant), a peevish 
friend (or partner), a  peevish minister, 
means so much more depression, irritation, 
and hindrance to those with whom. they 
are connected and with whom they must 


And they are a 
and must be 4 


work,— Joun Watson, 
HERE are souls in the world who have 
the gitt of finding joy everywhere, 


and leaving it behind them when they go. 
Their intluence is an inevitable gladdening 
of the heart They give light without mean- 
ing to shine rheir bright hearts have 
great work to do tor God.—FREDERICK W. 
FARBER. 


OUBERT, the great maker of  exqui 
J site epigrams, wrote many on_ friend- 
ship. As he was a man of many friends 
and never lost one his wise sayings 
may be taken as the tlowers of his exper- 
ence. One of the best of them is: ‘ When 
my friend is blind in one eye, I look at him 
in profile.” If we keep this suggestion in 
mind, perhaps we shall make kee 
Iriends as Joubert) did. 

Se 
rhe is the river of life in this world 
Think not that ye know it who stand 


at the little tinkline rill— the first small 
fountain Not until you have gone through 
the rocky gorg: and lost the stream ; 
not until you have gone through the 
meadow, and the stream has widened and 
deepened until fleets could ride on its 
bosom: not until beyond the meadow you 
have come to the untathomable ocean, and 
into its depths not 
love 1s 


net 


poured vour treasure 
until then can 


Hinxnry Warp 


vou know what 


> 


oved 
lable 
ent), 
‘vish 
ster, 
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“Without further warning, a little figure stepped out Drawn by 


W. Reynolds. 


on to the hearth and stood directly in the moonlight ’’—p, 352. 
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The Story of a Stray EIf 


By VIOLET M. METHLEY 


N the half-dusk of a cloudy midsummer 
night Andrew Wayne suddenly awoke, 
for no reason which was at first apparent, 
He lay blinking drowsily at. the square 
ot grey-blue sky framed by the open window, 
where filmy curtains stirred vaguely in a sott 
breeze. On the whole it seemed desirable 
to sleep again, but not with his face to the 
light. He turned over, bringing into view 
the old-fashioned stone fireplace, and imme 
diately was startled into complete waketul 
ness, 
For close to the hearth something was 
Moving—something that seemed human. 
\t first Wayne could see very little, for 
the shadows were deep at that side of the 
room ; he had only an Impression of a pale 
figure vaguely outlined, and scarcely more 


tangible than the half darkness which 
closed around it. 

Noiselessly the young slipped his 
hand from under the bedclothes, and groped 
for the matches which lay on the table 
beside him. Next moment a splutter broke 
the silence and Wayne held up the match 
Which he had struck. 

By the wavering glimmer he saw tor an 
instant plainly saw a tiny shape cowering 
by the hearth, saw a face, seemingly that of 
a child, but wan and white and unspeakably 
piteous. 

All this was visible for a few bare seconds 
betore the match tlickered and went out. 
even as it did so, a pitiful little moan of 
tear or grief sounded through the room. 
Wayne sprang from the bed, feeling for the 
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candlestick which should have been close at 
hand. It was half a minute perhaps before 
he could find it ; then he strode towards the 
fireplace, holding the light above his head. 

Wayne stopped short, completely taken 
For there was no sign of the pitiful 
little figure which he had seen so plainly a 
moment before; the room was empty. 

It was some time before the young man 


aback. 


satisfied himself that this was indeed the 
case. He searched exhaustively in every 
hole and corner, shaking the window cur- 


tains and peering under the bed. And all 
the time he knew perfectly well that nobody 
could have escaped from the room without 
his being aware of it. 

At last, sitting on the edge of the be], 
Wayne tried to consider the matter reason- 
ably. But, try as he would, he could not 
banish from his thoughts for an instant the 
remembrance of that face, with its 
look of pitiful, hopeless misery. There had 
been something unearthly about it. 

Ab, was that it? The idea struck home 
to Wayne with a cold shock, not of fear, 


small 


but of conviction. Nothing but a spirit 
could have vanished so utterly into the 
shadows from which it was born he had 
seen no living thing 

Yet with the conviction came no sense of 
dread or horror of the supernatural hie 


Was conscious only 
He lay awake t 


longing for, 


overwhelming pity 


mainder of the meht 


r the re 


yet dreading, a return of the 


hipless little visitor 
In the 


brilliant morni sunshine, to the 


sound of a chorus of bird voices, Wayne 
felt the same certainty as in the mysti 
silence ¢ midnight Neverthele as h 
bathed and dress« 1 he came to several very 


First and 


foremost, he decided to keep the matter to 


himself. His sister had so lately taken thi 
charmi house It id be cruel and 
he hoped, unnecessary to set her against it 
There had been no faintest rumour of any 


ghostly story connect eae 

that he knew, for he id asked the question 
laughinely only the lay before Wayne 
well aware that to tell of that 
spoil Beatrice JON 


With the 


Was very 
itiful child-ghost would 


] 
In the house for children sake — and 


very likely it might never be seen again 


Perhaps it appeared only in this one room 
where the children would rarely 
come ; perhaps it was nothine 


evel 


More 


creature of his own imagination. But, jn 
his heart, Wayne knew very well that this 
was not the case. 

So it came about that he did not make 
the slightest mention of what had passed 
that night to any living soul. Yet the secret 
was not for Wayne to keep. 

He sat that same evening with his sister 
by the wide-open window in the drawing- 
room. It seemed too lovely a night to 
late 
for hour after hour the two sat there in the 
dark, talking in until 
suddenly they interrupted by the 
patter ot small, sottly shod feet 


think of bed, although it was growing 


pleasant idleness, 


were 


Down the length of the large, dusky 
drawing-room raced Lettice and Phil, in a 
wild flurry of excitement With scarlet 


dressing-gowns flying they flung themselves 
upon their mother 


“Oh, mummy what do fink? 


Phil got out his news first Little Tom's 
been in our room! 
What do you mean, you young scoun- 


Beatrice Selkirk held out the small 
Who's little Tom?’ 


mother There 


drel 
boy at arm’s length 


of surprised 


Was an infinity 


You 


in Lettie’s voice. 


know all about littl: Tom! 

but, Tettie, darling, really 1 don't 
her mother protested. ‘Is he one of the 
village childre and what is he doimg 1 
Vor nursery 


But vou read it to us. all yourself 


mother about — the Water Babies,’ you 
know, and litthe Tom coming down the 
chimney, Te been in our room just now, 
and gone away up the chimney aga n.” 
{wigh 1,"’ said Phil solemnly. 
He didn’t know we was awake, and | 
called out, ‘ Hallo, litth Tom!’ and he wer 
iwightened.,’ 

Yes,” Lett excited words tripped 
over cach other Yes, and—and it you 
hadn't read to us about little Tom, mother, 

might have been frightened; only, 0 
course, we know But I'm sure old Grimes 
is very, very crucl looked most 


to lum; he 

dreadfully all and mis‘rable, mother, and 

Phillie called Out he jumped back int 


he said, * Oh don't 


when 


thre fireplace an 


don't!’ And he made a noise, just as u 
he was erving —like this 

Wayne shivered Phe imitation of that 
cry was so faithful: it recalled the pity o 


It to him so poignantly 
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An’ then he went away wight up the 


chimney,” the little boy concluded trium 
pyhantly. “ Oh, he were so black, mummy 
all covered wiv soot. 

What an extraordinary story ' 


Reatrice Selkirk looked up at her brother 

in half amused, half serious perplexity. 
What does it all mean, do you suppose 

. Andy " She broke off short, and 


lenly her face reflected the strange 
or ty of Wayne’s. For an instant she 
S lat him with growing fear in her eves, 
en rose, shaking her head with a little 
warning gesture, she bent over the 


hildren. 


Come along, babies,’’ she said gaily ; 


you must go to bed, or vou'll be asleep 


5 


lay to-morrow instead of to-night, and 


waste ever so much time.” 
But it little Tom comes again, mayn't 
sk him to stay here insisted Lettie 
Why, ves, of course, darling and I'm 


going to tell Nannie now, 


so that she will see 


to stay with vou 
him atter you've gone 


She picked up little Phil 


and, hueving 


Oh, mummy, what do you fink ? 
Little Tom’s been in our room!'"’ 


him closely, went away through the long 
room, With Lettie trailing the long-tailed 
dressing-gown beside her. 

In ten minutes returned, 
face almost angry in its anniety. 

“ Now, Andy, [ want to know at once. 
What did you mean by looking at me 
like that?” 

Wayne told his story without reservations, 
told, too, the conclusions to which he had 
come, 

never betore believed much in th‘s 
kind of thing,” he said seriously. ‘‘ But 
now I can't help it. I’m pretty well con- 
vinced that the children and I have seen a 


Jeatrice her 


ghost.” 

“Oh, Andy; 
pitiful ghost!” 
soft and sorrowful. 

L didn't tell you before, old girl ; I 


but what a_ poor, little, 
Beatrice’s voice was very 


didn’t want to frighten you for the kids’ 
sake. And now the worst that I feared has 
happened; they've seen it themselves.” 

“ But it hasn't frightened them. You 


They're only excited and rather 
But —but—oh, you right, 


saw that 


rlease 1. were 
} 
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Andy. It’s 
into their lives 
And do you know that I believe they've 
What if this should be 
the ghost of some ‘ Little Tom,’ driven to 


it’s something too sad to come 
this sorrowful little spirit. 


guessed the truth. 


climb those great old chimneys by a cruel 
master—dying there, perhaps! Oh, 
things must have happened!) And returning 
like this to tell his sad little story. Doesn't 
that seem likely, Andy 

It seems—possible,”” Wayne agreed. 

“Andy!” Beatrice leant 
laid her hand impulsively on his knee 

“Don’t laugh at me—but you won't. 
Can't we do something ? ”’ 

** What, dear ?”’ 

“ To—to help the poor little creature 
Think, Andy! 
may be up there in the 


such 


forward and 


to, perhaps, lay his spirit. 
His—his 
chimney, unburied, uncared for. He may 
have died there all alone. Oh, Andy!” 

Wayne put one arm tenderly round his 
sister’s shoulders, 


bones 


“My dear old girl, don’t upset yourself 
like this,” he said gently. Of course I’m 
not laughing at vou, and of course I'll do 
anything you wish Don't forget I’ve seen 
the poor little soul Look 
Beatrice ; we'll watch for it to-night in my 
room. Nurse will be with the’ kiddies, 
but to morrow | rather think they'd better 
You 


see there are only two rooms in the old part 


myself. here, 


be moved to another night-nursery. 


of the house —only two rooms with those 


huge old chimneys.” 


“Yes, yes, you're quite right. We'll 
move the babies in the morning.” 
“And we'll do another thing We'll 


have the chimneys thoroughly examined 
As you say, there may be something there.”’ 
But, atter all, the children 
moved, nor the chimneys searched — to- 
morrow, or any other day 
different happened 


were not 
Something quite 


It was just after midnight when Wayne 


and his sister began their vigil. The moon 


was unclouded that night, and one great 
beam fell across the room, from the window 
to the fireplace, while in the shadow where 
the two sat, side by side, it was very dark 
What they meant to do, Wayne scarcely 
knew ; but something of Beatrice’s feeling 
of intense pity and desire to help had com 
municated itself te him, and he was content 
to wait. Somehow, in that mystical light 


it seemed not absurd, but natural to be 


watching for a supernormal vision. And 
after all, they did not have to wait very lono 

Suddenly there came a soft sound oom 
the direction of the great, yawning chimney, 
upright, 


Wayne could dimly see 


Beatrice sat leaning forward, 
the white oval of 
her face through the dusk 
The noise continued, a low murmuring 
rustle, and then, without further warning, 
a little figure stepped out on to the hearth 
and stood directly in the path of moonlight, 
pathetic little shape 


which Wayne had already seen, only this 


It was the same 
time definite in the clear, white radiance— 
the appearance of a child, dressed only ina 
torn shirt and trousers. 

The face was plainly visible, deathly white 
beneath the stains of soot and more sinister 
marks of blood. The expression was, as 
before, one of dumb, piteous misery, most 
childish and yet old as the sorrow of the 
world. 

Even as they watched, the little figure 
stepped softly over the stone curb of the 
hearth and began to cross the room, limping 
pitifully. Wayne heard his sister draw in 
her breath sob: then, before he 
could intervene, she had started to her feet 
and, with outstretched advanced 
towards that patheti 

** Poor little one. 
and there was love and pity in her voice 
Don't —-don't be 

\ cry of what sounded like terror broke 
from those pallid lips, as the little shape 


with 


hands, 
Visitant. 


child she said 


so unhappy.” 


shrank backwards backwards towards the 
fireplace 
It seemed that in 


would be 


another moment it 
have vanished as 
completely as betore ; but Beatrice sprang 
as she did so the child 


gone —-would 
forward, and even 
appeared to stumble, with a little moan ot 
pain or fear, She caught at his shoulder 
and fell on her knees, throwing both arms 
round him 
Oh, \ndy, Andy!" 
isn't. It’s a real chid 


she panted., 
isn’t a ghost— it 
Oh, my poor, poor little man! 

Wayne was beside her in a moment 
lamp which stood on a 
The mellow golden 


shu ed every 


lighting the larg 
table by the fireplace 
light filled the 
thing plainly 
And then the 
small, trembling tigure Which his 
was indeed spint, 


room, and 


that the 
sister 


young man saw 


Clasped in her arms 


And 
long, 
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but a boy—a boy, who had been cruelly 
ill-treated. 

“Oh, you poor little soul! ’’ Beatrice was 
almost sobbing, ‘‘ Andy, see how thin he 
js. Youcan feel his bones. And, oh—they’ve 
been beating him! The brutes. The 
brutes!” 

There was a terrible bruise on the naked 
shoulder which showed through the ragged 
shirt: there was blood, too, which trickled 
lown the boy’s check from a cut in his fore- 
L Wayne felt something smarting in 

sown eves; indeed, I think that few men 
would be ashamed to confess to tears at the 
sight of a child tortured. 

\nd all the time the poor little creature 
said nothing; he only moaned and feebly 
shrank away, trying to escape, even from 
Wayne knelt down 
beside him and spoke very gently. 

Don’t be afraid, little man. 


Beatrice’s tender clasp. 


Tell us 

y you came here,”’ he said, 

I—can’t. Don’t make me, please! 
Please! They—they’d kill me, oh—they 
would.” The words came in the very ghost 
ofa small, broken voice 

“See here, my boy, nobody shall hurt 
vou—nobody, I promise.” Wayne spoke 
with intense ecarnestness., 

His words had their etfect. Perhaps the 
kindness of his eyes even more. 
the abject terror died out of the child's 


idle, 


Some ot 


“ An’ you won't give me up to the p'lice?” 
he whispered 

“No, no!” 

“ They're waiting outside —Jim and all.” 
He spoke under his breath, glancing round 
tearfully, 
‘em in. 
you see, 

Ah, I see!” 

“ They sent me down the chimbley, so’s 
to ’ave to break open the door. But 
never been in a chimbley till yesterday, 


“ They're waiting for me to let 


they wants the silver an’ things, 
” 


I'd 


an’ then t was there, so [I couldn't do 
huin, So they made me come again 
to-day, Qh, it was so bla k, and—an’— 

844 3 


”” He began to sob in a feeble, 


unchildlike way, and Beatrice hugged him 
whilst her soft grew fierce, 
‘Las’ night I fell gettin’ down, an’ urt my 
foot—that was what waked yer up, sir—the 
noises I made, An’ so to-day I felt as if I 
jus’ couldn’t come, but Jim, ’e made me— 
beat me, ’e did. I’m more frightened of 
Jim nor of the chimbley—a bit—~” 

“Who is Jim?’ Wayne asked. ‘ Your 
father ?” 

“No, I ain’t got no farver, nor nobody. 
Jim an’ all, they're the same lot.” 

“And they're waiting outside in the 
garden till you let them in?” 

The boy nodded. 

“ Beatrice, leave you 
moment, I’m just going to telephone. 

Wayne left the room, and in another five 
minutes the police at Bevan, a mile away, 
were in possession of enough information 
to send a dozen constables at full speed in 
the direction of Colson Grange. 

Wayne, meanwhile, returned to his room. 
Beatrice was seated now, with her arms 
wrapped round the child in a_ beautiful, 
motherly way. He sat in her lap, his head 
resting against her shoulder. 

“ There, there, my boy,” she was saying. 
“ You shall never, never be frightened or 
hurt again—never again, little man.” 

The men lurking in the garden were most 
dettly caught by the Bevan police. They 
proved to be a much-wanted gang of house- 
breakers, dangerous fellows, with at least 
one murder to their charge. 

Beatrice Selkirk and Wayne kept their 
promise to the burglar’s innocent little 
scapegoat. Ife was“ never hurt or frightened 
again,’’ and he soon grew back to boyhood in 
the happy, peacetul atmosphere of his new 
home. There never was a more contented 
little page; there never was, in course of 
time, a smarter or more efficient groom. 

But it sometimes surprises people now, 
who do not know his history, when they hear 
the Selkirks’ dignified chautieur spoken of as 
“ Little Tom.” 
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By the Rev. G. E. 


RELIGIOUS REVIVALS oF THE FUTURE 


DARLASTON, M.A. 


When shall we have another Revival of Religion? And, just as important, what form 


will it take ? 
shows what conditions must first be 


take in 


NE of the phenomena continually 
occurring in the history of religion 

is the Revival, which an 
outburst of religious feeling limited to a 
locality, and sometimes a much wider 
movement sweeping through the life of 
the Church and the country and affecting 
the thought and the practice of the age. 
Of the former type of revival, that which 
occurred in Wales in 1004-5, still vivid in 
the memory of most people, is the best 
example. Although it was associated with 
the name of Mr. van Roberts, he himself 
was always in haste to say that it was 
something far greater than could be 
identified with the influence of himself or 
any one man or set of men. ‘The wind of 
the Spirit swept over the hills and valleys 
and the signs of new spiritual life were 
everywhere. People tried, naturally 
enough, to understand it, analyse it, and 
to trace its cause; but beyond marking 
its characteristics, their efforts were 
battled. They were in the presence of a 
great mysterious outpouring of the Spirit 
of God, ‘There was no accounting for it. 
The fact alone could not be denied, and 


is sometimes 


its source was God. But the recent 
Welsh revival was not alone. Older men 
remembered another and similar move- 


ment in 1860, which was marked by the 
same emotional intensity, the same joy, 
and a similar accession to the Church of 
men and women confessing to the new 
religious experience that had come to them. 


Revivals: Organised v. Spontaneous 

Revivals like these to 
tinguished from those which are sought 
through the organised effort of the 
Church. The ‘ Mission” arranged by a 
Church or group of Churches usually has 
little of the spontaneity which marked 
the Welsh revival, and depends largely 
on the popular and personal gifts of a 
visiting missioner and the spirit of the 
Church where it is held. 


are be dis- 


hese are less 


The minister of Park Chapel, Crouch End, in this thoughtful article, 
observed, and what form a Revival is likely to 


the future. 


the fashion now than formerly, probably 
because a careful analysis of the results 
shows that among the young people who 
are influenced a process of forcing very 
commonly occurs, hastening by one or 
two years a religious crisis which would 
be reached in the more normal course of 
spiritual development, with much more 
satisfactory results; while among. the 
older people touched, those of an emotional 
type are most common among the converts, 
and their greatest need is the harnessing 
of the emotional impulse to some moral 
dithiculty, which is a work beyond the 
range of a mission. ‘The best results of 
a good mission are to be seen entirely 
apart from the statistics of converts, 


Religion at Flood-Tide 

sut beyond this kind of revival are 
those great epochal movements by which 
the life of the Church has been lifted t 
higher levels of thought and action. It 
is as we recall the preaching of the Friars, 
the Lollardism of Wiclif, the Reformation 
Puritanism, the work of the Wesleys, the 
Oxford High Church movement, that we 
see what the word revival has meant m 
history, and what vast architectonic 
forces are latent in religion. ‘Ihese mark 
the course of English Christianity as! 
has rolled like a river through the cet 
turies. There have local revivals 
which are like the exciting eddies and th 
rushing rapids in the river's course ; ther 
have been wide floods when it has beet 
impossible to say which is river and which 
is flood, as in the great mass of Churches 
Christianity in our own time ; but it 1s at 
the whole course of her history that we 
must look, it is of these imposing period 
that we must think, if we are to daret 
look into the future and lift our praye> 
for a revival adequate to the situatien 
to-day and worthy of the Church im te 
past. 

Judging from such great movemen 
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these, it seems safe to say that not till 
we have reached a new synthesis of the 
new elements that have emerged in the 
thought of our time will there be any 
great popular accession to the life of our 
Churches. The history of the world is 
moving so rapidly at the present moment 
that people do not know where they are. 
here are so many who say “ Lo here, lo 
great distraction prevails. 


there,” that vals. 
‘some new thing, 


Every morning sees 
and there is an 
ephemeral rush to- 
wards it. We are 
tired of being told 
that we live in a 
transition stage, 
and welcome the 
suggestion that 

Adam said to Eve, 
“Mv dear, we are 
living in a_ tran- 
sition stage.” But 
the fact remains 
that under the in- 
fluence of great 
streams of thought 
the sympathies of 
people are for the 
time drawn off from 
the centre of reli- 
gious interest, and 
the position of the 
faithful Christian 
nucleus is shaken 
by the doubt that 
arises within and 
the challenge that 
is called from with- 
out. 

Historical paral- 
lels must always be 
drawn carefully, but, 
With no intention to insist too rividly on 
details, the parallel between our own age 
and that of the Reformation may be 
worked with profit. In dealing with that 
great period, the historians invariably 
treat of the Revival of Learning which 
Preceded it, They show the sad discredit 
Th Which the Roman Church had fallen, 
or Ping out the great changes that 
with ae beak the social life of Europe 
of the ove “up of Feudalism, the rise 
Owns, the extension of com- 

© ue to the discoveries beyond the 


Rev. G. E. Darlaston, 


seas, and the emancipation of the pea- 
santry, with their revolts and demaids. 
In our own times we have a revival of 
Learning which has effected religious 
thought as radically as that of the six- 
teenth century effected medizval notions. 


The New Renascence 

In our own times, too, we have a great 
widening of the universe before the 
advance of the various sciences. And, 
not without signi- 
ficance, we have a 
similar and far more 
urgent uprising of 
the labouring class 
everywhere. .The 
modern Church is 
by no means so dis- 
credited as the old 
Roman Church that 
Luther attacked, 
but those who love 
her best and prize 
her beyond their 
chiefest joy are 
those who cry to 
God that her teach- 
ing may gain more 
effective currency, 
and be translated 
into the language 
of action that all 
men can under- 
stand. 

In the sixteenth 
century the doc- 
trine that emerged, 
which satisfied the 
hearts and minds 
M.A. of men, was the 

Doctrine of Grace, 

unmediated by 
human hand or institution, free and un- 
bought, the gift of God in Christ. This 
was the central idea round which clustered 
the complex of Christian thought which 
met and satisfied the demands of the age, 
though it must be admitted at the cost 
of a great rupture with the Church of 
earlier times. 

In our own age there are signs that an 
idea is emerging which is calculated to 
bring the best life of the Church to focus 
at a point through which it shall apply 
itself to the deep demands of the day. 
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THE QUIVER 


That the idea and the ideal of the 
Kingdom of God. ‘‘ Thy Kingdom come, 
Thy will be done on earth as it is done in 
For the last ten or fifteen years 
the best thought of New ‘Testament 
scholarship has been concentrated on 
what is called the Apocalyptic problem. 
Since the days of Ruskin and Carlyle, 
the great interest of thinking men every- 
where has been in the Social problem. 
There are signs that the Christian Church, 
which has always been engaged in radical 
and practical ways with the problem of 
the poor, is connecting these two subjects 
in her thought and praver. At the same 
time, and tightening the link, a steady 
reaction from Christian work in the slum 
and the mission field is deepening her 
faith and quickening her heroism. It is 
in these areas of work, on these frontiers 
of Christian service, that we see faith at 
its strongest. 


is 


heaven.” 


Stupendous Faith 
It staggering that a few 
daring to challenge 

ancient faiths and civilisations and to 

claim the whole world for Christ. ‘his 

is faith in its most stupendous and im- 

posing aspect. But with that faith 

coupled sacrifice equally unlimited. 

Men go abroad or live down Kast, leaving 

all the amenities and advantages of culture 

civilisation. ‘The Missionary move- 
meut has always loved the thought of the 

Kingdom, the Christian Social Service 

movement MOVES under the 

spiration, and these two kinds of service 

are one, and the men and women engaged 
in them are the same breed and the same 
type. 

Just at the time when the thought of 
men is most troubled with the legitimate 
of labour movement, 
rch is learning from the people 
who best exemplify faith sacrifice 
how to work for the Kingdom of God. 

Her rank and tile cannot go abroad, not 

an they live in settlements, but thev 

do touch the great world for which scttle- 
ments and missions exist. In commercial 


is simply 
missionaries are 


is 


and 


sale 


demands vreat 


the Ch 


al 


and business relations, in) buying and 
selling, in the social circle, they are in 
touch with a world in which the Kingdom 
has not come, and they are recognising 


more and more that the same faith and 


sacrifice is demanded of them if they are 
to do their personal share in helping to 
win the world for Christ. 
‘There a further reaction from the 
fields of Missionary and Social service 
which is being felt very strongly at th 
present day, namely the essential unity 
of the Christian Church in the face of the 
work to be accomplished, At the Edin- 
burgh Conference of I9g1ro the unity of 
the Church was discovered to be Within 
the ficld of almost immediate possibility, 
What was. sighted 
again in the united conferences of th 
Social Service Unions of the various 
denominations. All the larger denomina- 
tions have now their Social Service Unions, 
and though their work still in 
infaney, they all have the catholic note 


1s 


there is being seen 


is its 


and all work in the free union of their 
annual conference. Of course a United 
Church of England would be only 
startling but empty title unless the union 
grew out of a great common Ch 1 
sentiment converging on a 

cause. There can be little 


such a sentiment must grow apace in the 
not far distant future, and as little doubt 
that its life and passion will be that th 
Kingdom of God shall spread upon th 
earth. ‘Thus united, and gathering 

thority by its zeal on things that matt 
the Church will move, a solid irresistibl 


phalanx, against any and every for 
which the world and worldliness ca 
marshal against her. 

These seem to be the lines on which 


the Christianity of our day is moving 
With the thought of what Christianity has 
accomplished in past ages we cannot talk 
These speculations may 
when we speak of & 
we cant 


of impossibility. 
be wrong, but 
Francis, or Tuther, or Wesley, 
say that they are impossible, When " 
name the name of Christ, so far from t 
suggestion of impossibility we hear aga 
the word, “ The Kingdom of God 1s com 
nigh unto vou.” 


The Age of the Social Problem 

The pressure ol the age and the cal 
of Christ in line. Iivery 
to have its particular problem and its 
particular achievement. Ours Is the ag 
of the Social problem. And in achievits 
its solution, or even in attempting ! 


age 


are 
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achieve it, lies the line of the progress 
of the Church. In the battle she must 
lose her camp followers, her idlers, her 
conventionalists, but in the battle she 
shall discover her allies, men and women 
who perhaps are now outside the Church, 
vet who will rally to a sure leadership 
‘vhich the Church, pressing to the Master’s 
call, shall give. 

If we of the present and the succeeding 
nerations shall work out our destiny 
tke this, and the history of the future 
shall speak of the ‘Twentieth Century 
Reformation, there will still be revivals 
and missions such as the history of the 
Church has witnessed in the past. 


The Place of Emotion 

There must always be a large emotional 
cement in religion, and with the sympathy 
f numbers and the fusing of individuals 
in religious devotion, similar phenomena 
) those we have witnessed will never 
cease while religion and man remain. But 
the revival of the future must seek to 
bring emotion to the service of ideas and 
ideals, and cut the channels of habit in 
which they may run. We are never likely 
to lose the word conversion, but already 
we are seeking to fill it with moral signi- 
ficance, and to demand that the convert 
shall be a disciple under the moral author- 
ity of Christ, seeking and learning the 
Christian wavy of life wherever he is set. 
The true Church can never lose its 
emphasis on sin, but it must go on to 
reveal that the sins of omission are far 
the more numerous, and for many people 
nore stultifving than sins of commission. 
“The sins of the world” which Christ 
bears will have new meaning and deeper 
personal application when we understand 
How inextricably we are involved in the 
system which makes East London ssible 
Evangelical Christianity, with its message 
ol a living Lord and Saviour, far larger 


4 


than the book whose human language 
enshrines His earthly story, will be as 
powerful as ever, as it learns the more 
modern approach to the eternal needs of 
the soul, and crowds in with all its 
passionate assurance that in Christ these 
needs can be abundantly satisfied. 


Educational Missions 

It seems not unlikely that ‘ Missions ” 
will develop a more educational purpose. 
The devotional atmosphere which is 
essential to a mission is the proper 
medium in which theology should be 
taught and questions of Christian ethics 
discussed. Without this, important 
matters become academical and without 
personal application. The Church at 
present is not adequately fulfilling her 
educational function. She stops with the 
children and the young people, but there 
must be many people, who feel the conflict 
of duties and grope alone seeking the 
Christian way, who would be glad of a 
freer and fuller treatment of things that 
interest them than the preaching on 
Sunday to large and mixed audiences will 
admit. 

These tried souls, the salt of the earth, 
need the sense of fellowship to back 
them, and the atmosphere of devotion 
to envelop them, as they seek to find and 
tread the way of the Will of God. A 
moder preparatio evangelica is being 
shaped before our eyes; again it seems 
like the fullness of the times. It may be 
merely a faney, and the wish the father 
to the thought; if so it is a wish which 
God has given, and though our present 
interpretations be false, it means some- 
thine we shall discover, and the reality 
to be discovered shall be better than the 
dream indulged. It may be that already 
the breath of the spring is on our brows 
and our eves shall see the woods and the 
ficlds clothed in the glory of God. 
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OF all the different branches of cooking 
that of pastry-making is perhaps the 

least cultivated and understood. 

There are still prevalent ideas that pastry 
s unwholesome, that it is expensive, and 

upies a long time in the making—all ot 
which theories | hope to disprove, inaddition 
to offering to my readers some helptul 
suggestions as to how they may vary the 
daily monotony of the pudding course. 

The answer to the question as to whether 
pastry is wholesome or the reverse depends 
a good deal on another query: ‘* To which 
kind of pastry do you refer ?’ 
various 
founda- 


Ot course puff pastry and the 
other kinds of paste used for the 
tions of rich sweets, and as cases tor hold- 
other luscious savoury 
fillings, are naturally not the sort of fare 


often 


Ing creamed and 


that anyone, of any age, could eat 
without 


plain, short crust 


disastrous consequences ; but a 
flour, fat, 
and a raising medium, lightly mixed and 


cooked to the proverbial turn (and this last- 


omy sed ot 


named part ot the process is of great im- 
portance), will harm no one, and there are 
lew dishes that meet with such universal 
‘pprobation as this variety of pastry served 
Mm conjunction with meat or fruit. 

It clarified drip 


ping is used for the necessary fat, this 


Pastry is expensive.” 


Mstedient, at any rate, costs nothing, being 


ne lat trom the previously cooked joint, 


very delicious pastry, sweet o1 other 


can be made by this means. Tard and 


butter “dl 4 
r used together, in like proportions, 


are als ne 
so most efficacious ; butter alone is, 
Ol course, more 


expensive, but this pro 
duces the 
ces the richest kind of pastry and one 
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PASTRIES OF VARIOUS 


KINDS 


which fultils all three of the already men- 
tioned objections. 


There are 


kinds of other fat 


several 


mediums which can be obtained at all high- 


class 


and nut products which are 


grocers’ shops—vegetable 


both cheap 


stores or 


and good; they are, in fact, more pure and 
wholesome than a second-rate butter or lard. 


The average cost is Sd. per Ib., and as a 
quarter of this quantity is sufficient for a 
family tart the question of expense cannot 
be raised even by the most economical house- 


wile. 


for being quickly made 
the old-fashioned 


Short, everyday pastry is all the better 
“boxed up,” as 


cooks say. A. light, 


quick blending of the fat and flour, speedy 
formation of dough by the aid ot ice-cold 
water, and a dexterous kneading and rolling 


out on a well-floured board. 


Such methods 


are more certain of success than a pains 


taking slow process To make a 
crust for a meat or 
occupy 


pastry 
fruit pie should not 


more than from ten to. filteen 


munutes, and there are few dishes that can 


be satisfactorily prepared in a shorter time. 


Some Pastry Secrets 


In a former article on this subject ot 


making short pastry [T gave some general 
directions regarding the proper preparation 
ot ingredients, the best utensils to use, ete., 


which 


would assist the amateur cook in 


her first efforts, and, as attention to these 
details is of the utmost importance, I will 


briefly repeat them. 


quality and dry. 


The flour used tor pastry must be of good 
No amount of dexterous 


handling, expensive butter, or caretul cook- 
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THE QUIVER 


ing will convert damp, lumpy flour into 
crisp or flaky pastry, and whether the 
flour feels damp or not it is advisable to 


stand it in 
hour before it is used. It must be allowed 


some warm place for half an 
to become quite cold again before it is mixed 
1 the fat 

The tlour should be 
dried and has been passed through a_ fine 


witl 


weighed after it is 


sicve 

If butter is used, fresh is prefe rable to salt 
as being less watery and consequently les 
It isa good 


plan to place the butter in a piece of muslin 


liable to make the pastry heavy. 


and wring out all superfluous moisture. This 


should be done 
as even a few drops of moisture will alter the 


before the butter is weighed 


weight 

Clarified dripping makes delicious pastry 
and, as a less proportion 1s required than if 
used, it is exceedingly economi 
cal. It is essential that the fat is 
absolutely free from gravy or other foreign 


butter were 


however 


particles 
Dripping that is to be used for pastry 
should be 


basin contamimng a 


poured from the baking-tin into a 
little cold 

done with care or the 
break hen left to cool Fhe cake of tat 
which forms is usually 


water (this 
basin will 


pure enough to use 
ssary, it can be further clarified 


but, if nece 


fat into pieces and put into a basin, 
water. Stir the 


then cover with boilit 
contents of the bowl about until the fat is 
then let the water settle. The 
clarified fat will form a hard cake, and when 


old can be used for pastry, 


well washed 


cakes, as a frving 


medium, ete 

When making short pastry all the in 
gredients should be as cold as possible A 
marble slab is better than a wooden board 


advantages over the 


linary wooden one Be sure that the 
in used for mixing is dry If it has to 
ve wash it is used, rinse it 
out with WW dry thoroughly 
vit le hands are inclined 


t ho soak them cold 
rfora fe mint ind dry well betore 
pting to rub the tat into the flour 
\ ot kite] Is not wive t ce 
{ They why heat is to be 
t] fat 3 t comme! to 
e the | the flour wall 
en t hear It al wets on 


the raising medium 
of its efficacy. 
Short pastry should be baked 


possible after 1s 


puff, flaky, et 


the ditferent 


which 


made, 


and othe pastries 


, Which have 


proce 


Ol 


thus loses 


t 


as soor 


to rest bet 


tur 


ing,’ 


must 


be kept in a cold place to ensure pert 


success 


I 


short tart pastry before passing on 
of the more elaborate varieties whi 


will 


general us 


one 


good, 


Useful Short Pastry 


and 
I ©)7 
wat 


Meth 


h 


Vie 


alf 


j 


plain 


castor 


Su 


Dry 


put it into a b 
salt 


the 


centre, put in the lar 


flour 


flour 


and 


With the 


fat into minute 


until 


1 


1 


reliable ipe f 


1 Ib. 


1 


in and mix thor 


I 


il 


halt 


a pinch ot 


sieve and 


sug 


1 


}! 


t app 


il 


‘ 


crumbs and no lump 


stitt 


knite 


amount 


iste 


It i 


because So 


others 


than 


usually 


with 


enough 


cradually 


indigestible 


] 
a ba 


ll 
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with 


well-floure 
out lig 
roll again and repeat th 


pa 
tity 


or p 
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Is thet 
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the 
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Flaky Pastry 


It 


is not 


pastry, one 
but which 
Occasion 

place the i 


readers ! 


W 


too mots 


Ur 


iter 


fol 


th 


like 


re 


welg 


Vi 


using 


» obtain 


a 


neither 


extremely 


and rub the 


se int 


t 
} 
na 


Ul 


= 
Salt, ice-col 
: thie low: 
make a hole in tl 
| butter, cover wit 
of Me fingers break th: 
; | Ms not possible to state the exact 
of water that will be requir 
EEE ec flours absorb so much m 
than half a pint is 
3 ( llc Pour the water in ver 
msm. Form the dough int 
fingers and litt it on toa 
rble slab. Roll 
in three, ther 
: process Th 
: vy for use, and this 
: that is MR short nor pu 
: is useful on mai 
am fortunate in being able t 
? Mowing at the disposal ot 1 
Tnevedient 1 oz. flour (the best pl 
white 6 oz. butter, a teaspoontul of lemo! 
juice, a pinch it, we-cold wate 
Vethod Dry the flour, mix at with tl 
: it, and pass through a sie intoan eartl 
ware basit | butter be pla 
cold water (under a running tap is best) ler 
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half an hour before it is required, then 
out in muslin. Sprinkle the lemon 


over the flour, and divide the butter 
four equal parts 
jour and rub both together with the 


snc of the finzers until free from lumps 


Place one portion in 


Moisten with water, using only enough to 
forma stiff dough. Turn on toa well-floured 
board and knead lightly until free from 
ks: then roll to a flat cake about one 

inch thick. Cut the second portion ot 
tter into very thin slices and spread these 

i knife evenly over the surface of the 
Dredge lightly with flour and fold in 

Roll again and repeat the spreading, 

lding, and rolling twice until all) the 
tter is used Always roll in the same 
straight across the paste, never 

a slanting wav The pastry 1s now 
iv for use, or it may be kept for several 
wrapped in a_ sheet ot buttered 

| stood in a cold place, preterably 

ilarder shelf where a current of cool, dry 
passes over 
Puff pastry is made in this way. Accord 

) the required richness the proportion 
lour is lessened, and that of butter 
ised, the finest) putt pastry being 
mposed of equal parts of fat and tlow 
rhe butter is generally divided into seven 
ttions; one of these is rubbed into the 


ir, and the other six spread out in layers 
tween foldings rollings. The com 
process spreading, folding and 


ling is called a “turn,” and the pastry 
le to rest between each two “ turns.” 

Th object of the rest (which should be for at 
is to keep the butter and 
In separate lavers, so that when the 


try 


st ten minute 


IS Cooke: 


appears lye a seri ol 


A Good Dripping Paste 

Put 1 Ib. of flour into a basin with 5 OZ, 
claritic Ldripping. Rub the tat into 
I lightly, and mix to a light paste with 
t boiling) water Phe secret of success 
his pastry is to handle it very lightly 


OK it as soon as 


French Puff Paste 
Fray) 
Fre neighb Urs have alw Ws 
Cd for thet deliciou pastric and 
Ipe come from a 
Ot this vari tv it can be truly said 


VARIOUS KINDS 


that it 7s expensive, not particularly whole- 
some, and it certainly cannot be made in 
ten minutes; but there are occasions in 
almost every household when something a 
little out of the common is required, and 
when such an opportunity arises I am sure 
this recipe will be useful 

Tnevedients. 1 Vb. flour, 1 Ib. fresh butter, 
the yolks of two eggs, a saltspoontul of salt, 
water 

Vethod. Put the dried and sieved flour 
into a basin with 2 oz. of butter (broken 
into small pieces) and the salt. Pour over 
sufficient warm water to melt the butter, 
and mix with the flour. Beat the yolks of 
the eggs slightly, and stir them into the 
flour and butter, adding only a small quan- 
tity at a time Phe flour thus treated 
should become a light, tlexible dough. Place 
this on a well-floured board and roll it out 
in a square, one inch thick. Put the re- 
mainder of the butter in the centre, and fold 
the dough over so that the butter is com 
pletely enclosed. Dredge lightly with flour, 
and roll out onee. Fold in three, roll, set 
aside to rest; then repeat the folding and 
rolling, in all six times, letting the paste 
rest between each two turns.” 


rangipane Paste, 
made without Butter 


Put 3 Ib. of the tinest white tlour into a 
saucepan, moisten it with milk and hold 
the saucepan over the fire while mixing 
the flour to a dough. ‘Turn into a basin, and 
add gradually six well-beaten eggs. By the 
time these are thoroughly mixed the dough 
will be cold; it is then lightly kneaded and 
rolled into the required shape. 

German Pastry 

his is in the nature ot shortbread and 
forms a delicious crust for open fruit or jam 
tarts 

Inevedients.? Vb, tine tlour, 6 oz. butter, 
j Ib. castor sugar, peel of one lemon (grated), 
two eggs, 2 tablespoontuls of water 

Method. -Put the tlour intoa basin with the 
sugar and the grated lemon rind. Separate the 
whites and yolks of the eggs; beat the former 
livhtly, and add the latter whole to the dry 
ineredients. Mix well together, and lastly 
stir in the beaten whites It the paste 
seems too stiff, add 
Hlandle very lightly, and when 


tablespoontuls ot 
cold water 
sufficiently mixed place on a thoured board, 
roll out thinly, and proceed to use 
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THE WOMEN’S WORK BUREAU 


Conducted by “WINIFRED” 


This Advisory Bureau advises girls and women as to the best course to pursue 
with regard to their work, training for a definite calling, etc. 


There are no fees, but those requiring any information must enclose 6d 


Postal 


Order (which should be crossed), and a stamped envelope, when a reply will be sent 


them by post. 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 


Address alf communications to “ Winifred,” THE QUIVER Office, 


OPTICAL WORK 


A New Opening for Wonen 


women, possessed of brains and 
to leave the well-worn 
ind to strike the path of the pioneer, 
stony and difficult 
rewards its followers more 
the 


energy, desire 
tracks 
which, if a more way, is 
that 


such ] 


isa rule one 


richly lo cordially commend 


profession of an optician 
Quite a number of women’s names figure 
in the list of Ire 


Sp ctacle 


emen who are holders of the 


Makers’ Company's Diplomas by 


examination. One lady, who is a Fellow 
of the British Optical Association, kindly 


ive me the benetit of her experience. As 


had “a long experience in an important 
post in an eye hospital, followed by 
and the r of the 


fellowship British Optical 


study, 


ultimate passi and 


dioptric 
srades’’ (of the 


Association), her words have the weight of 


xpert’s. 
lady consi 


ers that there is nothing 


in optical work that women cannot do, none 
f the difficulties that make some professions 
m essentially non-feminine: it is work 


men 
are 


uld sueceed in, and be happy in 


prepared to work hard and train 
In reply to my queries I was told that ther 


two ways in which a girl may train he 


iy cither take an engagement with an 
yptical practitioner, or she may become an 
ophthalmic nurse She advocated the latte: 
course very strongly, and principally because 


the hospital trainit ipplies the discipline 


for lack of which women often fail I, 
myscl tool in | almic nur full 
training | commencing to prac 
tise nd, irom experi ( cannot urge 
t trong] before entering 
t prot to train as eye nurse 


hospital trainit for 


to gain experience in subjective sight testing 
which a woman cannot acquire as a man car 
engagement as as 


by taking an sistant; t 


learn the management of patients, and ot 


oneself, and what is most important, thou 


to the inexperienced it may not appear s 
familiarity with the test case.” 


with this tr 


Running concurrently 
or taken after 
and that we 
tical training. This car 


pe rh ips one thing at 


it (and 
a time, ll done, is the better 
way), must be of | 
had through an optic 


which there are 


il training institute 


in Jondon, also in mat 


of our large towns, including Manches 

Glasgow, and [ced Corre pondence classes 
are arranged for those who cannot atter 
the lecture and examinatioi are hel 


twice a vear in london, Glasgow 


Manchester. 


Training 
One of the advantages of optical work 1 


women is that it does not demand yv 


at any rate extreme youth, and middle ag 


is no bar to success In what is tern 
the day of the young” this ts a ¢ 

ady and this lady 

it “ very 

thirty, 

on account of the grave respon ibility ; 

must bx | that the older 


more difficult it is to study 


intage 


suitable work for women ol! 


more so than for younger won 


course it remembere 
one get the 
take 
whiy the 


examinations, but 


iminations should not be tak 


while younger, and the work improves W 
CX it i\ forty, in opticial 


much better ‘ refractionist 
than he was at And 
i not open to. the too old at 1 
matured ex 


probably 


thirty this professio 


contrary 
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perience is an advantage which may con- 
tinue for another twenty years or more, pro- 
vided one keeps oneself abreast of the times.”’ 

The length of time taken for the training 
differs of course with individuals, but five 
years should cover it easily, which will 
allow two years for the hospital training, 
vear for the intermediate examination, 
and another two for the final, but if both 
the ophthalmic and the optical training 
iaken together it reduces the time by 


one 


tw ears. 
It is difficult to estimate the cost, as so 
much depends on the way in which the 
training is taken —for instance, an ophthalmic 
nurse receives a small salary for the second 
year, and the fees for private tuition vary. 
Those who are far from a centre can join the 
wrespondence classes, particulars of which 
abe had from the institutes. In any case 
examinations of either the Spectacle 
Makers’ Company or the British Optic al 
\ssociation must be passed before practice 
le. Then comes the crucial question, 
how to proceed when qualified ? 


is possil 


“In the case of men, posts are frequently 
got through the recommendation of the 


coach or by advertising. In the case of 
women, employment might be found in the 
same way; but my advice to a woman will 
always be to start as a principal.” 

Another lady, whom I] interviewed in her 
sunny shop in the West of London, and 
who holds the ‘ Spectar le Makers’ Diploma 
for General Optics and the Special Diploma 
lor Sight Testing, and who is also a Fellow of 
the Institute of Ophthalmic Opticians and 
a Citizen and Spectacle Maker of I.ondon,” 
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WORK 


obtained her training somewhat differently, 
as she began by helping her father (who was 
an optician) in his shop, and when he died 
she eventually took over the business, 
though at first they had decided to sell it, 
while she managed it pro tem. Finally, 
however, she went in seriously for the work, 
and obtained the various diplomas. To 
this lady the chief difficulty is that when 
a girl is fully qualified, unless she has 
capital, she will find it hard to get a post 
as assistant. Indeed, both women opticians 
were emphatic on the necessity of starting 
a business. This lady considers it “ a splen- 
did and most suitable” opening for women ; 
her own business is steadily increasing ; the 
woman of thirty and over should do as well 
or better than a younger woman, She 
emphasised the necessity for a sound educa- 
tion as a preliminary, and also remarked on 
the fact that oculist and optician now work 
in complete harmony, as the optician now 
gives his (or her) card to the patient, and the 
oculist’s directions as to glasses are then 
followed out by the optician. Some severe 
cases the optician declines to touch, and 
sends the patient to an oculist at once 
It is worthy of note, as marking the stronge1 
position of women in the working world, 
that when this lady first asked for per 
mission to be examined it was refused, and 
she informed me that the very first lady got 
admission through a fluke, her name being 
“Francis,” as at that time it was not in- 
tended to admit women to the profession. 
Finally, let me quote the woman optic 1an’s 
verdict: ‘I feel the work s a woman’s 


ideal occupation.” 


OF HOME WORKERS 


RULES 
The rules of the Guild are as follow : 
1A reader who is a bona fide home worker— Le. 
a not rk for the trade, or earn a living by her work 
eligible. 
Ihe annual subscription is one shi.ing 
A register is kept in whi t nares and address¢ 
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j Winifred” reserves the right of refusing member 
vy appl he fiscretion 
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A NEW YEAR VISIT 


A Story for the Young People 


By EVELINE 


was New Year's and Billy had 
been sleeping in his little bed = tor 
several hours \t half-past six his poor, 


hard-worked mother had said to him, * Good 
yracious, child, do get oft to bed out ot 
ny way.” The fact is, Billy’s usually un 
failing good temper had not been proot 


ag inst a week of Christmas feasting and 
excitement, 
as Mrs have 
limit.’”’ Hence her command 
appended the hope that the extra hours in 
bed might be profitably used in consider 
ing the advisability 
wards a 


and this evening things seemed, 


Brown said, to ‘reached the 


to which she 


of doing something to 
New Year, which 
to say that the 
not so employed 


start in the 
opened next day. I r 
hours in question wer 


new 


perhaps, though, sleep, that silent restorer 
of minds and bodies, acts in some cases 
with greater efficacy than a string of new 


resolutions 


\nyvhow, be that as it may, it is a fact 
that no sooner had MBilly’s head touched 
the pillow some minutes after seven (he 
had hung about for half an hour trying 
to find out the cupboard in which the 
Christmas mince pies had been put) 
than he was away in the fair country of 
dreams 

Phe old clock in the corner slowly ticked 
away the minutes. More slowly still struck, 
with sonorous sound, the hours as they 


lled quietly past the unconscious child 


\ few minutes betore twelve, as Billy 
was again living through his Christmas party, 
he began to teel a eentle pushing on his 

rm lie waited a few minutes, and then 
open hi eyes, to see, to his delight, an 
old man with a ruddy face and white hai 
and beard, dressed in cloak hood, 
tanding beside him 

Hallo, Father Christmas, have you come 
back again I’m so glad!’ he exclaimed. 

Phe old man looked at him reprovinely 

I’m not Father Christmas. Surely you 
must know better than that!’ 

Billy sat straight up in bed and stared 
at him with large, round eyes 

J’m very sorry I've made a mistake 


M. WILLIAMS 


He received no answer at first, for his 


strange visitor had turned his back on him 


and seemed very busy at the window 
making signs and gestures to someone in 
the street below. Suddenly he turned 
round. 

“Well, vou ought to know me, if you 
don’t. T have been with you for a ver) 
long time, and you have talked enough 
about me; but it is always the same wit! 
you ungrateful mortals!” 

“T've talked about queried the 


Billy 


beginning to 


thinking the old man’s 


astonished 
look little less 


face was 
stern, 
Now 


in at 


don't when you kept 


you 
school at the clock every halt- 
slowly Time's going 


And 


anything of that 


minute and say How 
hatetul old 


party, or 


Fime’ when you are 
sort, you 


Phat’s it 


ata 
lime has tlown! 

Never by 
1 go the pace to suit you 


say, © How the 


always blam« any chance d 
and yet my pa 
never alters, and it is always pretty slow 
You have only to 
clock to find that 
could tly, do I 
Billy grinned rhe 


him 


and watch the 


don't 


stand 


look as it l 


out | 
question appeared t 
somewhat ludicrous 

No, not much,” he 
quickly, 
are Olt Father 


said, and then added 


know who you are now—y 


lime.’ 
Phat only 


‘Old,’ you say, do you 
shows your ignorance As a matter of fact 
am just beginning to feel in my prime 
about 8,000) years old,”’ he went ot 


to himselt I lost exact cou! 


a good while ago, but it is of no consequence 


sottlhy, as if 


a few years more or less 
“Eh?” he said, turning on Billy with 
such suddenness that the little boy jumped 
right out of bed 
I was only asking, sir, HM you Vb 
everyone like this on New Year's Eve 


lo be sure 1 do, and bring tl 
that beat 


Christmas’s—and yet no one looks oul 


1 
present would any of Fathe 


in 


for my visit, or stays awake to see mi 


to Billy’s surprise he saw the old man tum 


A NEW 


away to hide a tear that was trickling down 
his old, withered face. 

“Never mind, I expect your turn will 
come,” said Billy, thinking it well to bear 
other people’s troubles philosophically, and 
kindly added, “If you are in a hurry I 
youldn’t mind seeing my present now.” 

Father Time opened the window, bent 
down, and assisted someone to climb in. 

“T will leave you to introduce your- 
selves. I am going now. Good-bye.” 

“Good-bye, Old Father Time. I will try 
not to call you any names this year.” 

But the old man had vanished, leaving 
in his place a small boy about Billy’s age. 

Billy hung on to the bed-post and stared 
at this new apparition, who, dressed in 
flimsy pink, with a wreath of green leaves 
round his yellow curls, was capering madly 

d the room and over 


YEAR VISIT 


it,” said the sprite, standing still at last. 
“The old man—he is your old year, of 
course. And you should have seen the 
pickle he was in when he came back—I 
should have burst out laughing, only the 
poor old fellow looked so very miserable. 
His clothes were a!l covered with mud and 
stains, he had got a black eye, and his face 
was all dirty and cut about. He was 
shivering, and his teeth were chattering 
because he was wet through.” 

Billy opened his eyes wider and wider as 
the sprite continued. ‘It seems he had 
been down to the brook to try and wash 
his garments, but the marks would not 
come out. You see, he was on his way to 
report to the King, and the poor old chap 
did not like to go before Him in that mess. 
I do think you might have treated him a 


bed. 

“Good - evening; have 
you brought my present, 
please?’ asked Billy re- 
spectfully, 

“Present ?”’ laughed the 
elf, not for one second 
stopping his 
‘Yes, I’m your present ; 
I have come to stay with 
you tor this year, to be 
your chum, to go about 
with you, you know, and 
all that.” 

“Tsay, not the 
street,” said Billy hastily. 
‘I don’t think I'd much 
like to be seen with you 
in the street.” 
“Oh, that is all right 
no one will see me— 
lot even you after to- 
night, but I'll be there 
right enough, And look 


here—while it is on my 


careering. 


I 


mind,” and the elf came 
a little nearer, “[ hope 
you will treat me a bit 


+ 


better than you did the 
old man who has just 
gone,” 

‘T am afraid [ don't 
understand,” said Billy 
politely, 


Oh, you needn’t be 
So high and mighty about 
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decently. It did not make me 
rejoice particularly to think [ was coming 
t> you tor this year, if at the end of it you 
send me back like that old 

‘I don’t said Billy again, in 


wide-eyed 


bit more 


man.” 
understand,”’ 
amazement, 

fry to understand this, then,’’ and the 


sprite stamped his foot impatiently.‘ Old 


Year was sent to you last New Year’s Day 
. boy just like me—you see we get old in 
avear. The King sent him and a great sack 


of presents for him to give out to you all 


the year. Christmas was one, and_ the 
summer holiday was another, and heaps 
more besides. Well, he handed out his gifts 


but you never thanked him 

about. I told you 
Phat dirt he got 
mud at Jimmy 


ht enough: 


ou only knocked him 
always with you. 
on him you threw 
Martin after you had called him a coward 
because he would not play truant trom 
school, and the you 


punched Tommy Brooks one Sunday morn- 


when 


blac k eye was when 


ing after church—you remember? You 
didn’t know he was there? Well, vou 
know now, and that is where I have got 
to be this year. I am your New Year. 
Can't you~ understand The King told 


Old Father Time to bring me to you to take 


Old Year's place. Yes, of course everyone 
has a New Year to-day as well.” 

And Old Year kept on giving me 
presents even alter I had knocked him 
ibout so said Billy very slowly. 

Yes but of course it was the Wing 


ily. He told him answered New Year. 


And he has got to go to the King now 

[ sav, He won't be very pleased, will He 
No: but [ think He will be more 
sorry than angry. You don’t know how 
| He 1s, He must have known how 
1 treated Old Year, and yet He has 
me with a bigger sack than ever filled 


vith presents this time.” 


Billy could not resist the music of that 
His 
pression as he jumped off the bed, saying 


word, face wore a less sorrowful ex. 


“Let us have a 


look, there’s a goo 
fellow.’ 

New Year sprang to the open windovw, 
and Billy quickly tollowed. Both boys 
leant as far out of the window as they 
could and seized hold of a huge sack which 
Was just underneath. 

Hlere, don’t grab so; 
my hand. Besides, you are putting them 
all out of order, and I will not know which 


you're scratching 


to give out first,’’ said the elf, as Billy was 
blissfully turning over with both hands the 
multitude of knobbly parcels. 
Look you 
the paper off this one 
Billy looked down eagerly. 
suit of 


here: now have scratched 


“Oh, I say, 
he exclaimed 


it’s a new clothes,” 
eleefully. 
“ wot 


“ They are Bobbie's 


New Year. 
outgrown ones, which 
See how 


they do 


exactly new,” said 


mother has patched up tor you. 


beautifully she has done them; 


look like new, don’t 
** These are all for me ? 


they 
and Billy's face 
was radiant. 

“Yes; if you don’t fall out of this win- 
and [I think 
vou had better get into bed and go to sleep, 


dow break your neck. I say, 
else you will be in a pleasant sort of humour 
and I would like to begin right, 
here on the bed-rail—no, 
his is the last you 


am here 


LO-MOTTOW ; 
at least. I'll sit 
thanks, I never sleep. 
of me, but remember I 
oh! I say, don't 


will see 
with 
you think you might just say ‘ 
first to the King 

Billy was in bed by this time. ** Good- 
night, New Year,” he said sleepily; “ you 
are a real decent sort; I will treat you 
well, Yes | forget to thank the 
and then Billy slept. 
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The New Year 


HAT is it that makes the New Year 
such a season ot solemnity ? for 
few people, old or ycung, can pass through 


its portals without feeling something of awe. 
Of course, we realise that it is an artificial 
distinction that makes the first of January 
stand out as new and strange; the New 
Year might well have been born in spring's 
young days, or summer's gorgeous prime. 
But, surely, New Year comes just when we 
need it most. In the bleak, cold, unlovely 
days we are able to pause, and make a tresh 
start; we turn over a new leaf, and rejoice 
at the unsullied whiteness of the clean page. 
Whatever mistakes and failures we may 
have made in the past, there is a chance ot 
Starting again. The “clean slate’ is the 


order of the day on January the First. 


Se 

Living on the Past 
F the New Year brings with it a release 

Irom past failures, and an opportunity 
to retrieve old mistakes, it must not be for- 
gottcn that the converse is also true : G13 
cannot do the Many 
people will try to persuade themselves that 
it Can, 


work of 


Many a man, during 1091 j, will be 
Tuned by atte mpting to live on his reputa- 
tion, Every day of the New Year will come 
lresh and unsullied, but past memories will 
feed no mouths. 

not meant to be 
to be traded with. 


Experience, like capital, is 
buried underground, but 

Many men, it is to be 
feared, trade on it instead. The man in 
business who thinks that the name of lis 


fi “ill se 
itm will sell Shoddy goods is open for a rude 


It will not come all at once, but 
Chere are men, of course, 


awakening. 
come it surely will, 
who are living on their reputations, and may 
be they will continue through ro14 without 
catastrophe. But it cannot last. There are 
preachers who are living on a small stock of 
sermons they wrote during the first three 
years of their ministry. Those sermons were 
very living and successful then, and they 
think they are the same to-day. They are 
not: they are dead, as dead as the year 
that gave them birth. 


Good Old Times” 

HERE are people who are living on a 

rich spiritual experience of the past. 
In 1887 they were converted, and knew to 
the full the joys of real communion with the 
But, unfortunately, 1887 will not 
1o14, and, although they 


Divine. 
do the work of 
retain the memories of a past, although they 
recall all the well-tried phrases of prayer and 
contession, their souls are shrinking for want 
of nutrition, and their outward life tells of 
a spirit that is departed. Such people think 
the times are out of joint; they sigh for the 
knowing that the 
with the 


‘good old times,” not 


with themselves, not 


** good old times ”’ have gone, 


fault is 
calendar. The 
never to return. 

No doubt, people in the eighteenth century 
sighed tor the good old Puritan days. Oliver 
Cromwell never returned, but John Wesley 
stood their although his 
methods were otten 
* unorthodox ” they had the new, fresh lite 
of the Spirit of God about them, and worked 


midst, and 
* revolutionary ” and 
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wonders. And John Wesley will never 
return. And Dwight L. Moody 
revival up and down the land, and men and 
women mightily stirred, but Moody 
will never return, however much we try to 
And away farther back, 
the religious people of the age recalled with 


carried 
were 
copy his methods. 


longing eyes the Puritan prophet, Ezekiel, 
and Ezra, the first of the Pharisees ; but in 
their midst stood the Christ, grezter than all 
these, and ready to save. 


se 

The Abiding Eternal 
old times ’’ have vanished, 
never to return, but if we are not 
exactly on the eve of the Millennium there 
are good times coming.” Though men 
and seasons wax and wane, 
The same 


come and go, 
we know that the Eternal abides. 
God who sent Moses to save His people, and 
inspired Paul, Augustine, Luther, and 
Wesley, is in as living, vital a touch with 
I know 


as with any of the past. 
of 
me 


this age 
that my 
they letters 

times, I am sorry to say 


some readers lose confidence ; 


write anonymous, somece- 
!—telling me that 
his godless age is fast going to destruction. 


Don't vou believe it! 


Men's minds change 
equally with their clothes ; their habits of 
thought alter, as do the phrases on their lips, 
but in the midst of a changing universe there 
is a renewing faith which, I am persuaded, 
shows signs very much of life during the year 
of grace 1914. Only if men want faith, and 
hope, and religion they will have to hew 
out the channels for themselves once again, 
In Nature there 1s 


this year aS every year. 


nothing old that is living ; the most ancient 
the 


through its heart in the spring. 


oak Is aS young as green sap that rises 


The corn 
the farmer sows is quite new, though corn of 
f 


much the same kind grew in the time of 
Pharaohs 


the 


If you collect antiques, be sure 


the ire as old as all bygone things; but 
if you want faith, be sure it is living and 
new, iresh from the direct Source of Life 
and Power. 


Physician, Heal Thyself! 
FTER this little homily, I know I shall 
stand in danger of the retort, ‘‘ Physi- 
cian, heal thyself! ”’ 
danger of getting into a rut as any other of 
mankind, 


I-ditors are in as much 


Religious magazines, in particular, 


are always face to face with the tendency to 


atrophy. When | was appointed Editor of 
THE QUIVER, five years ago, certain friends 
prophesied dismal 


things. “The ave ¢ 
magazines— particularly religious magazines 


is done,”’ | was told. I remember a] 


calling to sell me her literary wares, 
to the Flour,” 
‘and that stopped publication. I wrote {or 
Good Words, and that was sold, and ch 
its character ; 


write for Leisure she said 


then I wrote for the Sy 

Strand, and that ceased publication. Cap | 
I politely dec 
THE Ovutver has a reputation of which ar 
magazine might well be proud. As I look 
back through some of the early files, I ar 
at the 
founders, the quality of its writers, and th 


” 


do anvthing for you ? 


amazed and awed courage of 


ability of its artists. But for any magazin 
to live on its reputation is fatal, and this 
I sometimes the of tl 
failure of some of the grard old magazir 


think, was cause 


of a past generation. I beleve with ail m 
heart that there 
magazine like Tu! 


abundant 
OvIver, | 


Is room lor 
mut it 
as new as the reeds of the new day, and a 


With the help ¢ 
my readers, | want to make this th 


living as the springtime. 


ot the magazine for 191 ES life, at its purest 


strongest, best. 
<je 
Signs of Growth 
ITH all life there is growth, and la 
gratiticd at the steady increase 


the circulation during the past few yeals 


My November number, although it so 
splendidly, did not permanently¢ stablish the 
10,000 Increase that I am aiming alter 


I am hoping this will be attained very S00 


in the New Year. At any rate, there s! 
be no “ resting on reputation,’ as tar ast 
February number is coacerned,. | am asking 


our Publisher to print an extra large edit 
of that Number, because, with the teatul 
I have secured, | believe there will be a great 
demand. What do readers think ? 


Heart’s Desire" 
MAGINE eight young people gather 
round the tire on New Years E\ 


omething in the time and occasion stk 
a deep note, and they are each impelled 
tell their umbition. I 


thing that a man deeply, strong 


what secret 


Is 


trives lor 
persistently, that thing can nave! ul 


ss tells them, and, altel 


is What their host 
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exchanging confidences, they part, leaving 
time to prove their resolves. Such 1s the 
situation conceived by Mrs. George de Horne 
Vaizev, and which she has made the subject 
of a remarkable series of stories she has 
written for THe Quiver. The stories tell the 
after-historv of each of these young 
“wishers,” and I have seldom read a series 
of more sustained power, and of more real 
human worth. The first will appear in the 
February Quiver, and I hope to give one 
, month until the end. 


The City of the Arabian Nights 

WANT to make a feature of the illus- 

trated articles on Bible lands’ which 
have been so acceptable to readers, and so 
Iam arranging tor a frequent succession of 
these contributions. Few cities combine such 
i diverse wealth of traditions as Cairo. Near 
the site of this modern city, with its tram- 
ways and hotels, Joseph wandered and sought 
his bride, Moses travelled as prince and 
leader, and Jeremiah wrote his Lamentations. 
Later on came the Sultans and the Mosques, 
ind all the scencs and characters that go to 
Thousand and One Nights’ 

Ll have asked Mr. Shep- 
stone to write an account of ** The City of the 
\rabian Nights,” which will be illustrated 

some special life-like photographs. 


sse 
An Amazing Case 
HERE there is life, there is growth. 


make up the 
Entertainment.”’ 


Sometimes the branches grow too 
quickly and too vigorously to suit the roots. 


I want in my next number to deal with what 
[ conceive to be “ The Amazing Case of 
Foreign Missions.” Those interested in 


Foreign Missions will want to read this 


iTticle, but it will appeal most, I think, to 
those who are not! 


Mr. Arnold Bennett 

| 'S particularly gratifying to announce 

that I have secured Mr. Arnold 

oe a contributor to THe Quiver. 
lett is in the forefront of modern 

hovelists, a writer thoroughly versed, not 

In the technique ot style, but in the 

lite rature, He contributes 

n lental Stock-taking to my 
ary number, 
845 


only 
broad 


I 


| have also made arrange- 
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ments to print some of the choice poems of 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox from time to time, 
starting with my next issue. Mrs. Wilcox 
touches the human chord that vibrates all 


round the world, 


The Half-Crown Nurse 
NURSE for Half-a-Crown”’ the 
rather startling title of an original 
and suggestive article by Miss Amy B, 
Barnard, L.L.A., in my February number. 
Miss Barnard is becoming a favourite con- 
tributor, whose ideas seem to be as fresh 
as they are inexhaustible. Readers may not 
know that she has written an eminently 
practical and helpful volume, ‘ The Girl's 
Book About Herself.” It is ‘a book for 
girls about to enter Womanhood, and for all 
mothers who seek inspiration for guiding 
their daughters aright at this mental crisis 
of their lives.” I can thoroughly recommend 
it as a safe, sane guide. (Messrs. Cassell, 
38. Od. net.) 
Life-Stories 
x announced in November, I shall be 
pleased to receive the real “ Life- 
Stories "’ of my readers for publication in the 
series, ** My Life, and How I Face It.” Some 
MSS. have been received, but not all of the 
writers have observed the conditions. The 
MS. must be the real life-story of the con- 
tributor, though names of persons and places 
may be altered to avoid recognition, Secrecy 
will be observed as to the writers of these 
articles, and no names at all will be published 
in connection with this Competition. But all 
Mss. must be accompanied by the names 
and addresses of the writers, for the Editor's 
information, and must be received on or 
betore January 31st. The length must not 
exceed 2,500 words, and Five Guineas will 
be paid for every Life-Story accepted. 


<se 

A Happy New Year 
iy only remains for me to wish all my 

readers a very Happy New Year, and 
this IT do most cordially. I hope that the tie 
between us will be materially strengthened 
during 1914. Particularly, | would say that I 
am always pleased to hear from readers, the 
more so when they 
have any complaint - 
or criticism to make 
of the magazine. — 
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THE FRONTIERSMAN 


Adventure and Reality “ Out West” 
By DENIS CRANE 


A! L true hearts beat for the trontiers- The trontier army comprises men of all 
man, Whether it be of I:mpire, ot com- nationalities, otf every social grade, of th, 
merce, or of the Church. He stands tor most varied personal record. In the logging 
courage and freedom, and we weave about = camps of British Columbia, the construc- 
him an enviable halo of romance. tion gangs of the * Territories,” and among 

Out West, where, with its gorgeous the road-cutters In New Ontario forests, on 
colourings, the maple captivates the eye; meets almost every human type—the fair 


where, like a sea of khaki, the prairie rolls | Scandinavian and the swarthy Greek, t} 


towards the setting sun; where, still farther careless Britisher and the unsavoury Pole: 
west, the Selkirks ard the Rockies thrust big, bearded men, and men like a bunch ¢ 
their stern heads above the clouds, hun wires: men, nimble as cats, riding logs 


dreds of frontiersmen, of either kind, do down perilous rivers ; men sweating am 
the day’s work and, by the crackling camp choking dust and the deatening clang ot 
fire, chant their crude vespers and dream of — iron ; hatless, bare-breasted men, driving 


home. plunging teams along winding forest roads 
Only shallow folk think of the frontier men soaked to the waist In swamps, chil 
life as just hard or leisured, good or bad by mountain mists, blistered by sweltering 
It is not to be so simply classified. Com- suns; merry men cruel men, brave m 
pounded of every human clement, of every ribald men, God-fearing men, men light 


and garrulous, silent 


and morose 


It is a hte of pecullé 
fascination, despite 


frequent hardships 
know a man im ilar 
berta who flees “ civilis 
tion ’’ as one flees a plagu 
carrics Amiel in 

knapsack and rei 

Perence. had pit 
near some tertile lands t 


} 
ttley 


were drawing 


his neighbourhood ; 
ready SCV ral shac ks 
prung up, and there 
talk of a church 
tore. (ne morning 


found him striking ten! 


Box Car fitted as Camp School. I’m going on a bit 
Tutor is a C who works as y day, sald ; it's getting 
busy here 
mortal passion, of every natural law and There are hundreds like that. It 0 
hazard, it embraces the whole gamut of have no charm tor the lover of the mul 
existence, and is, to the poet, marvellous; struggle and the tango tea ; but it 1s 
to the saint, divine; to the hero, meom- lite ot men. And those who live it 
parable, and to the base and sordid soul beneath their tough exteriors, ben 
wretched, miserable, ugly. Here, imdecd shocking protanities of speech and cond 
it is true that ‘‘ what we sce is our soul in sometime hearts susceptible to wid 
things.” genuinely good. 


| 
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THE FRONTIERSMAN 


Ralph Connor has shown us in his vivid 
stories how the sky-pilot wins his way 
among these sons of the wild. And similar 
tales, without any admixture of fiction, 
ould be told by those stout-hearted men 
whom the various ‘‘ welfare’’ agencies 
uch as the Reading Camp Association of 
foronto, and the Colonial and Continental 
Church Society of our own 
London—send out on thei 
needfui missions. 

Working on different but 
kindred lines these two 
societies merit the sym- 
pathy and support of all 
lovers of the frontiersman. 
The first-named sends its 
representatives on an 
errand chiefly educational 


They are college men, tre- 


lates ot the Canadian 
universities, who, working 
as navvies, or lumber 


jacks, or engine-drivers, by 


day, devote their evenings 
to night schools, at which He is bull-cook by 
are taught the * Three 
R's,” and, where foreigners are present, thy 
English language, with musical interludes o1 
an occasional 

he Colonial and Continental Church 
society, on the other hand, sends out 
evangelists and cater lists to isolated settlers 
ind labour « imps where there is as vet 
neither church nor preacher, Carrying 
ther own tent, or erecting their own little 
shac k, these pluc ky tellows ride their wiry 
ponies hundreds of miles from place to place, 
Inging the ministry of Divine ‘Truth to 
at must often sorely need it. 
Curlous, to Say the least, are some ot the 
services, but surprisingly reverent and im- 
pressive, Their order is simple, and their 
éppomtments are crude—a hut, a tent, a 
POX Car, or, it may he. the open prairie or 

interlacing pines. Sometimes there is 

music save that of a score of husk, 
voices, On the other hand, there has been 
KNOWN an orchestra composed of a mouth 
organ, a mandoline, and a guitar. 

rhe Misslonarics are supervised by the 
regular clergy, whose business it is to be 
continually on the move, organising and 
“lrecting the work. enc ouraging the workers, 
and administering the Sacraments. The 


University Man Sawing 


very motto of this Society might consist of 
the words of my Alberta friend: for as 


soon as it “gets too busy” in a certain 


place—-that is, as soon as regular church 
organisations begin to appear—it “ goes on 
a bit” to less favoured regions beyond. 
Such labours, making heavy demands on 
moral as well as on physical courage, rank 


Wood for Cookhouse. 
ty and camp instructor at night. 
with the tinest ot those done under the more 
magic name of Empire. 

excitement of all sorts awaits these 
toilers in tar-otf places. On one occasion 
the missionary was sleeping in the cook- 
tent with the “ boss’ of the camp, when 
they were awakened about midnight by 
the heavy breathing and the “ pad, pad” 


of bear. It was pitch dark, the 
visitor began to scatter the pots and pans 
In his search tor food. The men lay still, 


hardly daring to breathe. At length, the 
boss, who lay nearer the outside, slipped 
ott the bunk, crept under the canvas, and, 
hurrying to the wood pile, hurled a heavy 
log into the tent with such good fortune 
that it clattered among the pans and so 
trightened Bruin that he ambled out into 
the night and disappeared. 

But such events are the very salt of life. 
What is wrong with so many of our home 
workers is that in their cramped lives nothing 
can happen—-nothing worth while, that is. 
Out under the great sky, with the free 
winds blowing, where men strive for the 
mastery with primitive things, the blood 
pulses hotly along its courses and the heart 
leaps with the lust of living. 
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THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


Conducted by ALISON 


Motto. 
2, Love Sorve One Another 


How, When and just “ stood out ”’ from the rest of the p 


Where Corner, and had to read it. It made me sto 
January, 1914 


and give myself a big rebuke, and say I 
M* DEAR BOYS AND GIRLS, wasn’t to be a coward. Perhaps if we all 

\ Very, Very Happy Year to you ail ! learn it “ right ott by heart ’’ and think ot 
It seems only a short while since we were it as often as we can it will help us to | 


ereeting one another in this way for the truer and braver and nobler on this years 


year 1913; the months slip away so rapidly. days than we were last. Hlere it is: 
let me wish that, tor every one of you, Igt4 “If we are to follow Christ, it must be 
may be the best year that you will have — in our common way of spending every day.” 
seen, full of joy in your work, of real delight We will try won't we to beat 
in your play, and of the very best in every © selves bravely and more loyally to Him 
Way every day this New Yea iter all, it isin 


Will vou let me give you a little Thought = our everyday life that we must be heroes 
for the new month and, indeed, for all the and heroines, if at an 
vear ? It came back to me the other day Do you remember Cathie Garduer’s | 
hen I was in a decidedly bad “ fit of the letter in our November Corner ? I wanted 
blues.’ You know that horrible mood, don’t to tell you the story of 
you, you bigger Companions ? Well, just 
everything that could go wrong seemed to The Two Margarets 


have gone wrong, and L was miserable and — immediately after, but the printers coulda’t 

id that ‘‘ don’t-think-it-is-any-good-trying- — get it in, with all our letters that mont 
agall teeling that will come when lessons All our Scottish lads and lassies will know 
are muddly and work particularly trying word for word the story of the martyrs to 
You understand, do you not?) Then [ whom Cathie makes reference, For others, 
picked up a book that | had not looked into — those at home in England, and those abroad 
foralong while. It was written very nearlv who may not, let me tell it brietly. It lies 
t hundred years ago by a man who had = open betore me in that tin book of M 
learned a lot about lite. When I read it the Alexander Smellie’s, *' Men of the Covenant 
first time | had underlined the sentence I Cathie does not give us the date of the 
am going to give you, and on that bad day story, but it was in the tragic time of 1095 


of mine when | turned over the leaves it «when Scotland was suffering horrible things 


THE COMPANIONSHIP PAGES 


for what great numbers of her people believed 
to be right. And these two Margarets were 
condemned to death because they would not 
disobey their consciences. On the sea shore 
outside Wigtown two stakes were driven 
into the ground by the officials. One of the 
stakes was farther out, the other nearer to 
the town. ‘ Hoping that the sight of her 
friend's last struggle would dismay her into 
submission, they hound the old woman to 
the stake which the water reached first ; and, 
vhen the Solway was doing its pitiless work, 
thev asked the girl (Margaret Wilson) what 
she thought of her companion now. ‘ What 
do I see,’ she answered, ‘ but Christ wrest- 
ling there? Think ye that we are the 
suflerers 2 No; it is Christ in us, for He 
sends none a warfare on their own charges.’ 
And then she read from her New Testament, 
and sang her farewell psalm. 
Even to the last she might have kept her 
Before the end came they pulled her 
from the grip of the tide,”’ and if she would 
only have taken the oath they required of 
her, ‘there would be no drowning. ‘ No 
doubt,’ says Mr. Smellic, ‘ life was as sweet 
to her as it is to most girls of eighteen ; but 
when conscience was in hazard of being 
wounded, there could not be a moment's 
hesitancy.’ ‘1 will not,’ she said; ‘1 am 
one of Christ's children ; let me go.’ They 
plunged her again into the tide, which soon 
would be at its 
deepest, and, in a 
lew seconds more, 
her battle had 
terminated in vic- 
tory. To some of 
us It may seem 
a little matter for 
which she and 
her comrade suf- 
fered, But to 
them it was not 
little, for it was 
part of the faith 
committed to 


Just Hatched. 


their keeping. It was a fringe of Christ's 
Toval robe, and in. theit hands no harm, 
however trifling, must befall the seamless 
vesture of their Monarch.” 

That is th heart of the storv, Com 
panions. We don’t want to return to the 
days of religious intolerance 


and persecution, 
But we 


do want all our boys and girls to 
seek lor truth and for high pring iples. And 


III 


having determined what they think to be 
true and right, to be unflinching in theit 
loyalty to that truth and those principles, 
come what may. 

If any of you older ones want a book of 
real heroes to read, let me recommend the 
one from which I have quoted here 


Philip’s School Report 

Before I show you some of the contents 
of my Letter Box, you will be interested, I 
think, in hearing that Philip's school report 
came to me recently. You want to see it ? 
Well, here you are: 


Reading Very good. 
Spelling oe Very good, 
Writing ee Good. 
Composition .. .. Very good. 
Arithmetic .. Very good. 
Geography Good. 
English history Good, 
Scripture Good, 


Elementary science .. Fairly good 
Drawing and colour- 
work + .. Fairly good. 
Conduct os .. Good. 
S. Ler, Head Master. 


Conduct in Heme .. Good. 
Health es Gow vl. 
Percy Roperts, Superintendent. 


And you will agree with me that it is 
a very creditable 
report. I was so 
sorry to miss the 
autumn = at 
Farningham, and 
the chance of a 
chat with Philip, 
but our’ Editor 
went down, and 
he tells me they 
all had a wonder- 
fully happy time, 
although it was 
Photo: Sports and General wet. The junior 
boys, of whom 
Philip is one, did splendidly in their drill dis- 
play. L hope for letters trom our Canadian 
girls and boy soon. 


Now for the Letter Box 


“Dear Antsox,—L have been asked by Marie 
Da Costa to join the H-W.LW.C. We go to the same 


school and are in the same form. To went up for a 
music exam, this vear and passed. IT might be going 
up tor another next vear (rerg). T had a cousin 


spending the holidays with me, and we roamed the 
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THE QUIVER 


bush. We used to have rides on mules, and my 
brother has a bievele and was teaching us to ride, 
so we had a nice time Marie told me that vou had 


adopted four little children, and I hope we will soon 


be able to adopt a fifth. 1 think it is lovely that we 
are able to look after these poor little ones, and I will 
try to help them in any way I can. I must close, 


will enrol me as a member.” 


is from Pearl E. Snaith (aged 154), 
Jamaica Every one of us says, “ Welcome, 
Pearl.”” We are delighted to have another 
member, and an interesting letter-writer, in 


hoping you 


That 


Jamaica. 

I was glad to hear again trom Wave 
Wood. 
read that 
protégé, and feel sure he 


And Dervis Parke 


was so pleased,” she Savs, 
are supporting another little 
on well.”’ 


had 


we 


will get 


from y also. She 


had a fine holiday, part of 1t on a farm in 
Suffolk. 

Every dav my friend and I went up to the tield 
and rode home on a hors Once there were five ot 
us, each riding on a horse, one behind the other 
The one I alwavs rode was named Proctor, and my 
friend s was Smart I think farms are so jolly Dhere 
is such a lot to do and see . Iam so glad that we 
ire able to keep another little boy now Philip lool 
such a deat he has su iretined little face The 
othe ldren seem awfully happy, don’t they? 1 
W Lena would write Thank vou very much f 

r letter I will write agai m, and send a 

ription With mu love from Doris Parkers 

\ kind note from Mildred one ot 
our newer members m Western Australia 
has reached me. She is one of P/ 
Brissenden’s recruits, and says she is trying 


us more members in her part of the 


to get 
world. Mildred wrote for a badge. 

Vuriel and Dorothy Sharpe were bade 
buyers also, before they went abroad, and 
both sent gifts. asked my tnmends to 
give me pennies,”’ said Dorothy, * and I will 
collect more from them.” 

I am watching for letters trom the new 


home, Muriel and Dorothy! 


The “* Growing-up”’ Business 

Doris busy studying shorthand, 
typewriting, and book-keeping, lik 
girls. Happily tor 


Slrelion is 
several 


oth our grown-up 

me and you all, this growing-up busine is 
not les ening their interest in our Companion 
hip And | hope it will not with anyon 

We have so much to bind us together, and 


dreadtul it all became too 


for our hip, wouldn't 


it would be We 


Wh Up 


it 
Doris collects views of churches, and h 
over a hundred post-card pictures. 
B ] send al 4 ird 
Il y t t i ful ka edt 


afternoon, and to thank you most awfully for it. Tt 
Wish vou could have 
just pertect 


h a charming surprise, 


was Su 
foxgloves, Alison Thev were 
could describe them. Com 


sometime— only cor on * 


seen those 
No words 


and see me 


When mv book came I had to race 

OviIverR to see if it were true We 1 it 
brought to us, but I ldn’t wait : 
tell my father about it: he'll be home soon. 1 am 


sure he will be pleased 


I am happy to know Bessie valued her 
prize so much. It is delightful to award 
the prizes. Why don’t more of you go in 


for our competitions, and earn them in other 
I should like that 


ways 

Here is another Australian member to 
greet 

*“Drar ALiso now 
have been gettin wavs | 
reading the Companions iN 
up my mind to join > 
will have me I do like | 
letters. T have a littl und t bret 
am going to try toe get them to joint \ 
friend, LAVINIA FINDLAY 

avinia i ed 16, and Lives in Victor 
Letters, plea Lavinia, 


Under the Cocoa Trees 


lrvieda Martin writes trom Grenada 

My pra ! 
prize It t 
in Wonder! ( l iss 
pict learnt * Wil 

kk a little ta ting to a 

tid it so often 1 ul te | 

read it to Va tl ) 

t well at t t el 
We are stan testa 

is been lent t | i friend t t 
belon We | t ilk in t ! 

mid 

mad is nearly alwa ppery, 

It id rt t re 
be iped | lew 

il ia mut t t 
pated it It 
that we have tl 

Ihe ] () 

e over low 
with little ba t lane 

\EARTIN 

brieda sent me also some pretty Terns ol 
which she iws there are so many wild in 
Grenada It w kind of het and the 
painting as structive 

Bess 1 wd is a new Compamion (aged 
Kkomsey She wrote appreciatively 


her membership certiticate 


bac 


and asked tor a 


We ha 
And i canal 

' I It t mg ve 
bit at ! ! ‘ time 


THE COMPANIONSHIP) PAGES 


Kathleen H Peters is a new Yorkshire 
member. She is aged 12}. 

“Dear Attsox,—I have lately been reading the 
Companionship Pages, and thought I would like to 
member too. I have two pets, a thoroughbred 
ian cat, called Flutfy, who has a lovely tail and 
two big yellow eves; and a big black dog, named 
Rover. He has a fine black curly coat, with white 
paws and a white front. He is very tat and—I am 
sorry to sav—very greedy. Sometimes we take him 
down to the river to swim, which he enjoys. Although 
we have had him since spring, Fluffy is not very 
friendly to him, even yet. This summer we went to 
the Channel Islands, and I enjoved myself very 

I think they are the most beautiful places I 
have ever seen, particularly Sark. Mother says Tut 
Oviver has been in our house longer than I have, 
and she likes it very much. 1 will try to write again 


soon. With love from your new correspondent.” 


Kathleen is an addition to my large num 
ber of excellent writers; welcome, Kathleen. 
Please let us know more about Rover and 
Flutty. 


Among the Cowboys 
{my Robinson entertains me with a long 
account of the Pendelton Roundup, when 


| the cowbovs and Indians on the VDacific coast 

re there, and tor three days there is nothing but 
ing bronchos, cowbovs, wild horses, dust, and 
steers to be seen The cowbovs and Indians all vie 
each other to see who can prove himself most 
ficient in the art of riding We are all keen on 
swimming out here, and I can swim 3oo vards with- 


out stopping. Love to all the Companions, for vou, 
Alison, and Our Quartette.” 

Amy enclosed a little photograph ot her 
self on horseback, which | hope the printers 
will be able to reproduce for you to see, 
Thank you, Amy. 

One of our Scottish members from whom 

I have not heard for some time was Dais\ 
Munro, and I was pleased to have a long 
letter recently. She is away from home 
learning post-office duties, 
; ‘Between learning the work and the district, I could 
1 Inuch tomy regret) get an opportunity of writing 
tovou. I go with the telegrams, and get a nice view 
t the untry as I evele along 

I cannot quote all of Daisy's letter, inter- 
esting though it is, but towards the end she 


SAVS 


: Thoug 1 T have not written, I have snatched time 
rea and send a little s« raphy ok ot my 
mupete, but I thought vou might 
With vour others to little cripple 

An aunt of the post mistress sends 
children’s tund. 1 told her about 
Is. trommivselt. Believe me, vours 


Ona card sent later, Daisy says that ou 
contributor is an old lady of So. | knew 
you would like me to send a personal“ thank 
you to her, and to wish her a very Happy 
Christmas, Wasn’t it kind of her to send 


IAD 


us that gift? Daisy wins a Senior Letter 
Prize for the month. 

Jenny Gardner writes : 

“ Dear Artsox,—I am writing to ask if I can join 
the Companionship; Cathie has asked me to join. 
She is doing her lessons just now. I cannot read Tue 
QvuiIveR very well vet, as I am only seven vears old. 
Some men are building a watch tower for the coast- 
guards at Billowness. It is not very big yet, but it 
is to have five windows in it. I always go to 
church and Sunday school. I like to hear Cathy 
telling me about the Companionship Pages. We saw 
in Tue Quiver that she had won a prize. We have 
had very fine weather, but it is getting colder. Cathie 
will write soon. The nights are getting dark now, 
and we cannot go out to play. This is only a little 
letter from a little girl o lv seven vears old. Your 
loving Companion, JENNY GARDNER.” 

It is a splendidly written letter, though, 
for so small a girl, and I think a little per- 
severance will make her a prize-winner, too, 
And we are glad to welcome you, Jenny, 
When you cannot go out to play perhaps 
you can write to me ? 

I was glad to hear from Arthur Aylward ; 
his letter was about flowers. 

Another new member is Jargaret Harding 
(aged 12}; Fordingbridge). 

“Dear Attsoxn,—I should very much like to be- 
come a member of the H.W.W.C. Grandpa has taken 
in Tne Quiver for some time, and has lent them to 
us every month, and now we are having them. IT have 
enjoved reading the Chats and the Companions’ letters 
very much. I live about five minutes’ walk from the 
New Forest, and there are many pretty places about 
here I have two pets. They are both cats: one is 
called Jill, and the other Troddles. I think it is 
very nice to be able to keep four children, and 1 will 
do all T can to help. Would you mind telling me 
about the badges and the prices of them? Ido wish 
vou could come and see us, Alison; there would be 
so many places for me to show you. [think T must 
close now, as it is school time, but 1 will write as 
often as Lean. Your loving Companion, MARGARET.” 

Margaret is one of those correspondents 
whose letters are a pleasure to handle, so 
neat and nicely written are they. | am 
delighted to enrol you, Margaret. 

A post card of Montego Bay (Jamaica) 
comes next. It is trom little Jris Aguilar. 
‘ Many thanks tor the badge,”’ 
“| like it very much. Love from Iris.’ 


is its message. 


From Macduff 
Next I pick up a letter from Macduff : 


have not written to you for a 
long time, but vou will have to excuse me. As we 
are growing bigger now we have many lessons, and 
they take up a lot of time. I have a little bird called 
Dicky. I have three sisters and two brothers. One 
of my sisters got a little baby boy last Wednesdav, 
and T love the little thing. One of my sisters is in 
South Africa, She is a teacher. It is big black girls 
she teaches, and she says they are verv stiff to learn 
She savs she likes South Atrica verv well. One of the 
other teachers and she were at Durban for their 
holidays, and they liked it verv well until about the 
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last week, when they were at a place getting ices, 
ind there was poison in the I am enclosing a 
postal order for 1s., and will you please send me a 
badge. I hope you are keeping well. Yours always, 
Ruta Watt.” 


It was really a long time since Ruth had 


wes 


written, and her letter was a pleasure. 

When I was in Holyhead last summer but 
one, Dilys Jones came to meet me at the 
station, and we had a little chat together, 
but I had never received a letter from her 
until this one: 


*Derar Atisox,—I am very sorry that I did not 
write sooner We went to Colwvn Bay, and we 
went to Rhyl and Old Colwyn and Llandudno and 
Livsfaen for the holidavs. We have a little kitten 
now he is a very pretty little thing. We had it 
{ ur auntie. She has some lovely apples in het 
garden. I read Tuk Quiver every month, and I 
like it very much. Mvy birthday was last week, and 
I 1 now nine vears of age I have passed to 
St jard IIT. and I have a very nice teacher Please 
will you tell me how to get a badge Love from 
Dilvs and kisses to Alison (fifteen kisses).”’ 


Don’t you think Dilys deserves our Junior 


Letter Prize 2? Your answer would be ** yes ”’ 
if vou could see how nicely written her 
letter is, so she shall have it. 

Heriot Hughes is another of my little Com 
panions whose letters always are a joy. In 


sending her scrapbook she said : 
ould be a ¢ 


* IT do wish there ¢ ompetition about birds 


ind their wavs, for I know a good deal about birds 
We went to Jersey again. We had two picni one 
in a bay and the other in a valley I like bathing 
very much. IT have cut out as many Companionship 
Pages as I could get ind a going to make them 
into a book fo-day it is verv wet. here With 
lov 


Well, Heriot, I shall be delighted to givea 
All of 
not, but 


prize for the best letter about birds. 
you who have birds, or who have 
are bird-lovers, may try. Only three hun 
dred words at the most, though, please ; and 


if you live in the British Isles, let me have 


your letters by January 31st. Members 
abroad can have another month; we should 
be very interested in the birds, say, of 
Jamaica and Australia and New Zealand. 


Notes about Scrapbooks, Dolls, 
and a Few other Items 
As I am writing, | am hoping to receive 
dolls. Honestly, | 
very disappointed that more of you did not 
the 


a large number ot was 


compete in Scrapbook Competition. 


Not only for your sakes, but for the sake 
of the little children tor whom they were 
intended after coming to me. These and 


the dolls do give such pleasure. Tf you liye 


in a one or two-room home, and have no 


nursery but the street, or perhaps a very 
grimy and dull backyard, and no dolls’ 
house or toy cupboard, or rocking-horse 


and have ‘to pretend” that a_ broken 
clothes peg with a rag around it is a doll, or 
that an old apricot tin with a piece of string 
fastened through is a motor-car, then a “ real 
doll’ or a fascinating picture-book with gay 


pages is a thing of especial delight. 


Now for the Prize News 

Ida Jon s, Girlie Budd, and Kate Fdwavrd 
take prizes in the Senior section, and He 
Hughes Junior prize. Honourabl 
Mention must be given to J:nid Jones, who 


has a 


runs her sister very closely with an excellent 


piece of work; and J2/sie Hibberd, whose 


book was nicely arranged and neat.  Essyllt 
Prichard also must be mentioned. Made 
Williams worked a canvas cover for hers, 


and it is very dainty inside ; it just wanted 
pages, Madge, to make its 

little while 
who have won prizes, and those who hav 
will the 


any 


a few more 


pleasure last a longer. 


not, have reward of knowing that 


their work in case will be now a joy- 


bringer in the home to which it has gone. 

Ida Jones’ book is very original and well 
done, She has arranged scraps in pictures, 
and painted, in watercolours, the parts t 
connect them 

Girlie Budd has made a very dainty book 
and Nate Edwards’ is 
lots of work in it, and is 


Heriot has put a good deal, 


Ienid Jones has painted in hers, I may tell 


of brown paper, with 
very well done 


also, into hers. 


you, and it was specially suitable tor some 
lucky 


boy. 


Many thanks for letters also to Mrs 
MecCash, Mrs Gregory, Elsie  Hibberd 
Dorothy Dungworth, Girlie Budd, Char. B 
Williams, Wate Edwards, Ida Jones, Enid 
Jones, and Green 


I hope every Companion will celebrate the 
New Year by interesting 
letter Good-bye once more. 

Your affectionate Companion friend, 


on: 


sending me a long, 


SC 
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You Want Know 


How to SPELL and PRONOUNCE correctly ? 

The Right meaning of DIFFICULT WORDS ? 

Thousands of Facts and Details of GENERAL INFORMATION ? 

BIOGRAPHICAL PARTICULARS of the World's Celebrities, 
ancient and modern, including those of to-day ? 

The Essential Facts concerning the COUNTRIES, CITIES, 
TOWNS and VILLAGES of the WORLD ? 

The DATES of the Chief HISTORICAL and other EVENTS 
down to the present day ? 

How to MANAGE A GARDEN all the year round? 

How to MANAGE POULTRY, PIGEONS, and CAGE BIRDS? 

All about GOOD and ECONOMICAL COOKERY? 

How to deal with AILMENTS OF ALL KINDS? 

All about SPORTS and PASTIMES ? 

All about BABY-MANAGEMENT, the TOILET, PHOTOGRAPHY, 
MOTORING, and a thousand other things’ 


THEN GET FROM YOUR BOOKSELLER 


of 20 Sections and 1,070 Pages. 12 Special Editors. 


CONTENTS 


1. English Dictionary. 11. Dictionary of Cookery. 

2. General Information. 12. Dictionary of Health. The BIGGEST 
3. Prominent People. 13. Dictionary of Sports, &c. 

4. Classical Dictionary. “14, Dictionary of the Toilet, | SHILLINGS . 
5. Office Compendium. | 15. Baby’s First Year. WORTH 

6. Complete Gazetteer. | 16. Dictionary of Business. . 

7. Atlas of the World. 17. Dictionary of Photography. EVER 

8. Dictionary of Events. | 18. Dictionary of Motoring. 

9. Dictionary of Gardening. 19. Domestic Pets. OFFERED 


10. Dictionary of Poultry, &c. 20. Ready Reckoner. 


A LIBERAL EDUCATION FOR A SHILLING! 
r Published by A, & F. PEARS, Ltd., 71-75, New Oxford 


Sold by Street, London, W .C., who will forward a Copy postage 
All for 1/4 any part of 7 od on receipt of Postal Order 
for » or abroad, . 2d. extra if registration is desired. 

Booksellers 4 sire 


To Expedite Delivery Envelopes 
should be marked with the word “CASCO.” 
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STATEMENT COCOA 


“THE LANCET” 
. PLASMON increases the food value of 


cocoa enormously and PLASMON COCOA 
contains ALL the constituents able to 
support life. 

“The admixture of Plasmon makes cocoa 
a very nourishing article, an advantage 
which, in its natural state, it lacks.” 

“The Lancet,” 


This authoritative statement by one of the world’s leading medical journals 
is of tremendous Importance for two reasons— 
Firstly, it is proof that 


PLASMON COCOA is the one Complete Food Cocoa; 
Secondly, it is prool that 


COCOA in its natural state lacks nourishment, 


Therefore—give your child Plasmon Cocoa—the flavour is delicious, the 
price is just the same as you pay tor good pure cocoa and 


PLASMON COCOA is THE ONLY COCOA which 


—containing in a high degree the allessential Proteids, Organic Salts and 
Natural Phosphates 
BUILDS MUSCLE 
NOURISHES BRAIN 


STRENGTHENS 


Sold everywhere 
5d., 9d. and 1/4 


THE CRUTCH-AND-KINDNESS LEAGUE 


By the Rev. J. REID HOWATT 


Not Quite at Ease 


E are sluggish as a people in the prac- 

tice of repentance. When the sermon 
searches us out, as the Jew searches his 
house before the Passover for leavened 
scraps, and many a fault and failing 1s 
id bare, we are honest enough, most 
likely, to feel humbled, and make some 
dutiful and beautiful vows of amendment. 
How best to do it is the trouble. We have 
no taste for the old Jewish way of sprink- 
ling ashes on our hair, daubing the face till 
it looks ascetic, and go strolling about in 
suits made of old sacking. That was a filthy 
habit, and not without a smack of self 
advertising. We are a hygienic folk, with 

ntifie aversions to cobwebs and dust, and 
if there is anything we dislike more than 
another it is a street-corner religion, with 
its loud liturgies and trumpetings to apprise 
all and sundry that we are the select of the 
clect. 

So, not having clear suitable pre- 
cedents to work upon, we are often at a loss 
to prove our repentance to ourselves. Under 
the stress of an awakened conscience we feel 
that something must be done, and we cast 
about, making mental jottings in this dirc¢ 
tion and that, and become quite busy at 
the job, even working overtime ; vet when 
next Sunday comes round it is like the 
tang of a whip to hear the words about our 
Ins OL Omission ! 


Good Intentions, but 

We have all read of a place that is paved 
with good intentions, but it is a locality 
that seems hazy and far away. We know 
one nearer--in the geography of our own 
hosoms. For, a week ago--or was it a 
month we really did resolve to do some 
things that we ought to have done long 
ore; but time slips so fast, and there 
“eso Many things urgently clamouring 
for our attention. that really 

And that’s just it, 
reason too 


a good and honest 

» 80 lar as we know ourselves. We 
ae busy people, driven, some ot us, like 
‘talked deer, with hardly a moment lett 
m the day to « ommune with our own hearts. 


We do not want to pose as models of recti- 
tude, but, down in our hearts, we want to 
do what is right. I 
lessly to keep the roof up, mother has to 


‘ather has to slog cease- 


make and mend, and plan how to stretch 


the 
the 


day into 


children, 


apart 


thirty-six hours, and as for 


altogether trom. their 


tasks, their very pleasures have to be but 


riotous duty-calls, tor they wus/ exercise their 
lunes and their limbs if there is to be any 
hope in their future. With all this grind it 
t casy to do what we would wish to 


Is 


do, or be what we would wish to be. 


Can Anything 


be done ? 


Can anything be done to make things 
easier 2?) Help us to do what we would wish 
to do by smoothing the path a little. © This 


is essentially the aim of the present age. 


Ther 


Was a 


time 


are hardly yet dry 


moa 


the tears shed over it 
when no one believed 


penitence which was unaccompanied 


with pain and portentous ettort. There had 


to b 


e tlagelk 


itions, 


hair-shirts, fastings, or 


pilgrimages with hard peas in the boots. 
Far be it from me to deery these spiritual 
tonics which were administered through the 
; they bred and bequeathed a noble 


tlesh 
race, 


cduc 


But it was much the same then with 


ation; knowle 


scouted his 


medical student 


were 


raw, 


sacre sal 


tory h 


wt, an 


dge without tears was 
ad to be mastered as a 


masters the bones ; dates 


d had to be swallowed 


and geography was a network of 


twisted wires, of which you had to memortse 


the exact distance of cach from the others. 


But 
Matl 


now we 
remiuatics 


have 
Made 


our Windergartens, our 
Easy, our Breathing 


Histories, and our Grammars Without 


Teat 


s—and Il am not aware that the scholar- 


ship of to-day is a 
race any the less hardy for the simplitica- 


tion. 
troul 
evel 


prising, then, 


I have vet 


le, for 


tears’ 


really worth 


two 


ny the less ripe or our 


to note that tears and 
and troubles’ sake, are 
much. It is sur- 
learn that ftlagellations 


have become taboo, hair-shirts are out of 


fashion, and the peas are boiled betore being 


put 


into the 


boots. 


What this very prac. 


: 
: 
| 
t, 
he 
nd 
? 
= 
| 
= 
| 
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wants is the minimum of useless 


tical age 
effort with the maximum of good deeds 


rightly accomplished. 

It is just here where the Crutch-and-Kind- 
ness League adapts modern methods to the 
time-old desire of good heart to do 
the right, kindly, womanly 
thing by all wee, suffering children. Most 
people have the wish to do it, but the de- 
urgent duty too 


every 


manly, and 


mands of daily work and 
frequently make the 
Under the care of the 
there more than 
children in London alone. 


tion touches all hearts, but when their deep 


wish seem hopeless. 
Ragged School Union 
are 12,000 poor crippled 
Their sad attlic- 


poverty and loneliness are added to this, 
twinges kind heart, 
along with a longing to do something for 
But it to be 
Some cannot pay personal visits ; 


will come into every 


the puir wee mites. how 1s 
done ? 
they have not the time, or they Jive too far 
from the courts and alleys of the sut- 
young, 
Hlence the 


away 


ferers, while some are too some 


too old, and some are invalids. 


alliance between the Crutch-and-Kindness 
League and the Post Office. Wherever on 
all the earth there is a letter-box and a 


good heart, there is the open way for any- 
one, young or old, invalid or strong, to help 
London's poor crippled bairns, as may easily 
be glance at the 
hail in the 
For all that the League asks 
letter be a 
member cripple 


surmised by a localities 


which members annexed 
list. 


friendly 


from 
monthly 
that written 
month to the 
issigned to him or her for the purpose, or, 
the letter at any 
some picture posteard, old illustrated maga- 
other to the 
that he not been 
and this anyone can do, whatever 
There is but 


is once 


a 
by each 


failing time, there be sent 


reminder wee 


zine, or such 


sufferer she has 


gotten ; 


or 


ge, sex, or wherever residing. 
tee 


ful card 


one for membership, 1s., and a beauti- 


for framing is given to each. 
A Simple Way 

Here, then, is a simple yet a very blessed 
way of stilling the uneasy feeling that will 
feels it 


weak, 


good heart when it 
for the 
The old Latins gave a 


creep Into every 
must be 
afflicted little ones 


doing something 


taught 


good lift to the world when they us 


QUIVER 


to say that he who gives quickly gives twice - 
it is a rule which holds well in main, 
also, so if anyone has long meant to do the 
loving deed, but has put off and put off, 
let that one join the League at once, wher- 
ever living. 

All further particulars of the Crutch-and- 
Kindness League may be had for a stamp 
from Sir John Kirk, J.P., Director and 
Secretary, Ragged School Union, 32 John 
Street, Theobald’s Road, London, W.C. 


NEW MEMBERS FOR THE MONTH 


Miss May Allen, Havland, near Barnsley; Miss 
Margaret Anstey, Clapham Park, London, S.W. 

Miss Rose Bonnett, Battersea, London, S.W.; 
Masters Frank and David and Miss Ursula Bowlby, 
Harlow, Essex ; Miss Margery Bryant, Terrington St 
Clement, Nortolk 

Mrs. Chase, Blackheath, London, S.E. ; 
Crampton, Glenelg, South Australia 


Miss Hope 


Miss Eléanor Davison, Heaton Chapel, Lanes; 
Mrs. Dawson, Middlesbrough, Yorks 
Mrs. Edmondson (for S.S. Class), Barnoldswick, 


Lancs. 

Miss Elsie Goodwin, Canterbury, New Zealand ; Mrs. 
Gorton, Sleaford, Lines. 

Miss Hecks exhill-on-Sea, 
Holdstock, Catford, London, S.1 
Blackheath Hill, London, 
Wentworth Falls, New South 

Miss Maud Kent, Bedford ; 
Maida Vale, London, W 

Miss Mataura MacGibbon, East Gore, New Zealand 
Miss Mavall, St. Stephen's, near Cheltenham; 
Master lan MeCallum, Pretoria, South Africa; the 
Misses Moon, Ilford, Essex ; Miss A. Morton, Heator 
Yorks ; Miss E. T. Mullen, Abbevicix, Queen’s ( 

Misses Mollie and Joan Page, Hawera, New Zealand; 


2 
> 


Sussex; Miss Ethel 

: Miss Kate Howitt, 

Miss M. F. Hull, 
Wales 


Miss Margaret Kidd, 


Miss Jean Patterson, Eccletechan, N.B. 

Miss Ellen Relf, Maidstone, Kent; Miss Nesta 
Ri hards, Abergele, N. Wales. 

Miss Enid G. Sanderson, Filey, Yorks; Miss Ethel 
Schotield, Waikato, New Zealand ; the Hon. G. MH 


Seott, Hawick, N.B.: Mrs. Thos. Selkirk, Bosco 


Hants; Misses Margaret and Marvy Shanks, Urvatert 
Isle of Mull: Miss Lilian Sharp, Sawbridgewort! Herts 
Mrs. John Sharpin, Kerdistone, Norfolk ; Miss Ivy 
Simmonds, Harrow, Middlesex ; Miss Meto Snowdo! 
Smith, Waterloo Park, near Liverpool; Miss A. B 
Stuart, Bournemouth, Hants; Miss A. Symes, 
Lowndes Square, London, S.W 

Mrs. Turner, Milford, Surrey. 

Miss Bella Wallace, Portlaw, Ireland ; Miss Water: 


house (Junior Society Class), Mannamead, Plymout 
Glouce 


Mrs. Wherrett, Cambridge, Stonehouse, 
shire: Miss M. Wilks, Crofton Park, Brockley 
Miss Edith M. Young, Vere, Jamaica 


Miss Edith Jessop, Miss Lily Hartley, Fulne« k Gitls 
Sehool, Leeds. (Group 130.) 

Miss Susie Lockie, Miss Jennie Inglis, Miss Jean 
Cooper, Miss Peggie Dowell, Miss Naney Smith, Scot 
land. (Per Mrs. Stuart-Macrae—Group 13.) 
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Tube of 
Euthymol 
Tooth Paste ? 


Send No Stamps. 


Euthymol, Dept. 0.4, 50 Beak Street, Regent Street, London, Ww. 


Euthymol Tooth Paste is the only dentifrice in- 1 
dependently certified to be able, in the strength 
applied to the teeth, to kill the germs which cause 
tooth decay. Send no stamps for the sample—but 
just your name and address. 

With the Free Tube we will send a little book 
giving the opinions of eminent scientists on what 
you should do for the weifare of your teeth, and 


Euthymol 


TOOTH/PASTE, 


Kills Decay-Germs Within Thirty Seconds 
The Free Tube will prove Euthymo! Tooth Paste to be the 
most refreshing and cleansing dentifrice vou have ever usc d 
What Euthymol Tooth Paste cannot do for the health of 


your teeth, only the dentist can. Address— 
il 


Pynozone 
Cures every form of Catarrh. 


\ rops sprinkled on the handxerchief, 

nd frequently inhaled, or on the pillow while 

‘ou sleep, willspeedily allay all inflammation of 

e air] and etfectively cure the severest 
form of Catarrt 


1+ post free. 
R, HEAP, Analyst, Piccadilly. Hanley, Staffs, 


NO LANCING OR CUTTING 


equired if you use orld-rene wn 
BURGESS’ LION OINTMENT. 


It has saved many a limb from the knife. 


TRAD Cured others after being given up by Hospitals, 
The BEST REMEDY for WOUNDS and all SKIN 
A CPRTAIN CURE for ULCERS, 
Tumours, SES, KCZEMA, &c, 
Thousands of Testimor 2 all Parts, 


hou ials u 
Sold by all Chemists, 744., 1/1). per box, or tree for P.O. from 
Proprietor, E. BURGESS. 69 Gray's lun Road, London. Advice gratis, 


“AND IS HE REALLY CURED?” 


“Yes, absolutely—that is, as far 
as one can tell. He has never had the 
slightest relapse since he took the course. 
Even from the first dose he started to 
get better.” 


“MARVELLOUS! And what do you 


say was the name of the stuff that 
worked the miracle >” 


Oh, an IRisH remedy called OZERINE, 
made by a pharmaceutical chemist in 
BeLrast—a Mr.1.W.Nicholl. He says 
that he has thousands of testimonials as 
to the efhcacy of OZERINE, and declares 
that neither man, woman nor child need 
suler with Frrs if they will only per- 
sistently try OZERINE. 


If you know of any case of Fits, it is 
onestly worth while to write to Mr. 
icholl for the testimonials and the free 
ttle that he sends as a sample.” 
The adi» 


Sig 


LW. NICHOLL, Pharmaceutical Chemist, 
27 HIGH STREET, BELFAST 


left-off jewels, turn them into cash at 
Frasers. best prices for Bracelets, 
Jewellery, Watches, Chains, 
Rings, Antiques, Plate, Valuables, 
ete, Absolute privacy guarant ed. 


Frasers (Ipswich), Ltd., Goldsmiths, 


FRASERS 


CROUP 


The Celebrated Effectual Cure without Internal Medicine 


ROCHE’S 


Herbal Embrocation 
will also be found very efficacious in cases of 
BRONCHITIS, LUMBAGO AND 
RHEUMATISM. 

Price 4- per Bottle, of all Druggists. 


IN CONSTANT USE FOR OVER 120 YEARS. 
W. EDWARDS & SON, 157 Queen Victoria St., London, [ne. 
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and the 


and wholesomeness. 


W 


Its exquisitely delicate flavour 
has won appreciation from all 
classes and all ages, while the 
perfection of its ingredients 


healthy conditions 
under which it is manufactured, 
in bright, clean, airy workrooms, 
guarantee its complete purity 


Cadbu 


CADBURY, BOURNVILLE, 


SEVEN PRIZE 
MEDALS. 


BRANDAUER & Co, 
CIRCULAR-POINTED PENS. 


Neither Scratch 
nor Spurt. 


Attention is 
also drawn to the 
NEW PATENT 
ANTI - BLOTTING 
PENS. Sample Box of 
ither series, 7d. 

Works: BIRMINGHAM. 
WHOLESALE WAREHOUSE: 124 NEWCATE STREET, LONDON. 


MADAME SARAH BERNHARDT 
“Uses PROCTOR'S Pinelyptus P wit s fo 
Voie at 


Broncho-Laryngeal). 


For For 
CHEST, ASTHMA 
THROAT, COUGH, 
VOICE, 


A BOON TO SINGERS, SPEAKERS, TEACHERS & 
1 by Chen wi 


Pinelypt 


Sok 


Don’t ruin vour 

linen With cheap 

: man marking inks — Use 
4 


Arabine’ 


+ The finest marking ink 
n the world. It can be 


ordinary pen. 
Price 6d. & Is. per bottle. 
Sold eve vhere 


D. FLEMING, 
Maker of “ Arabine” Ink, 
GLASGOW. 


“ Kilspindie”’ Blankets 
My Lady Bountiful’s most Seasonable Gift 


Scotch Blanret 
here being no Mew 


r friends, or for & 
rit € 


ket—size 66 
at 16/18 pe 


All Goods sent Carriage Paid. 
Catalogue of Nilspindie Wear post free on 
/ 
THE KILSPINDIE HOSIERY co. (Dept 
Haddington, SCOTLAND. 
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DEPARTMENTALISED SCHOOL 


Sunday School Pages for January 


By the Rev. RICHARD ROBERTS 


are not to that graded 
lessons ”’ directly and inevitably involve 


a correspondingly departmentalised school. 


suppose 


It is possible to have groups of classes work- 
ing at different courses In the same room ; 
and where actual segregation of groups into 
separate rooms is impossible, it is something 
gained if we set the classes working upon 
lesson material adapted to their particular 
Nevertheless it is 
there 


thorough-going 


stage of deve lopme nt 
that 
possible 


eminently desirable should be, 


wherever it is 
departmentalisation of the school. 

What this means is that the school should 
be broken up into three, four or five depart- 
ments, each of which should in organisation 
itself. It 
its Own superintendent, its own secretary, 


be complete within should have 


Its own staft of teachers. The departments 
should also meet. s« parately for the whole 
Naturally, it is desirable that 
the 


a general 


school session 


there should be aggregate meetings of 
whole school ocx asionally ; but as 
Tule, the whok should ln 


each department in its own 


session spent by 
separate room. 

Let it be understood that there is no fixed 
norm of grading. 


Standard to 


There is no absolute 


which a school Is bound to 


approximate. The sate principle is grade 
as fay as you can,” alwavs following as 
closely as possible the main lines whieh 
we have already traced in the vrowing pro- 


COsses ol childhood. 
\s a counsel of pertection, the following 
stades should be r garded as necessary 


1. Primary 


6 to 8 


Department, for children trom 
years, With a special Beginners’ Section 


lor Children under 6 vears. 

2. Junior Department, tor children up to 
I2 y irs 

Int ymedtate De wiment for adoles- 


, 
cents up 


P to 16 vears. 


10 Vears, 


uf, for adolescents over 


To this ther: should be 


added an Adult 
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Department, for Bible Class and Study 


Circle work. 


There are two main difficulties in the 
way of adequate grading. The first is 
the difficulty of accommodation. When 


our forefathers built school premises, they 
could hardly have anticipated the kind of 
change which is now coming over our con- 
ception of Sunday School work. Conse- 
quently, most Sunday Schools are from the 
The 
best remedy for this trouble is a new build- 
that, 
costly in most cases. 
remedy, which has some- 


modern standpoint very badly housed. 


however, is a remedy far too 


But there is another 


In 


at least, partial 
times been tried with no little advantage. 
If we have not plenty of room, we have, at 
least, plenty of time; and the 
departments cannot mect in ditferent rooms 


where all 


at the same time, they can meet in the same 
We have the whole 
of Sunday at our disposal, and it is not 


room at different times. 


difficult to organise our school work so as 
to achieve quite truittul grading by a wise 
adaptation of meetings and hours. 

The second difficulty is more formidable. 
It is the difficulty In past 


times the superintendent was required to 


of personnel. 


be a man ot piety, tact, and good intentions, 
But in 
duties 
for instance, charged in the lower depart- 
the responsibility of training 
He is, moreover, called upon 
to arrange and supervise modern methods 


the departmentalised school 


require other qualifications. He 1s, 
ments with 
lis teachers. 


ot education, as, for example, expression 


work. The new ty pe ol Sup rintendent must 
himselt be trained for his office. He may 
be se/f-trained, but trained he must be if he 


is to make the best possible use ot his oppor- 
tunities, 

This question ot training Sunday School 
leaders has recently entered upon a new 
At least, two institutions have come 


one at Black- 


phase, 
Into existence for this purpose 
heath, under the auspices of the Church of 
England Sunday School Institute, and 
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another, West Hill, at Selly Oak, Birming- 
ham, largely under the wing of the Society 
of Friends, but governed by a body repre- 
sentative of all the Free Churches. In both 
these places suitable curricula of various 
lengths have been organised tor prospective 
Sunday School workers ; and the success of 
the latter in particular has necessitated ex- 
tensive additions, which are now in progress. 
It is beyond question as the exigencies of the 
in Sunday School 
the 


method 
work gencrally 
demand for training will grow correspond- 


new spirit and 


become understood, 
ingly, Already, in many cases, the advan- 
tages which accrue from trained leadership 
for graded work have been proved to be 
very substantial in character, and not in- 
considerable also in amount. 

But failing the opportunity of such spec ial 
training, the leader must otherwise quality 
himself for his work. A great mass of litera- 
ture, dealing with the problems of religious 
education, has appeared in recent years ; and 
a conscientious and “live ”’ leader will make 
thorough and abundant use of the oppor- 
tunity thus provided for equipping himself 
for the task. He must know the psychological 
basis of his problem and its implications ; he 
must acquaint himself with the comparative 
value of the for 
different stages and different subjects. In 


various teaching devices 
the work of teacher-training, his own teac h 
ing will almost infallibly be the model of his 
teaching. He must, theretore, be 


at pains to make himself something of an 


teachers’ 


expe 

Sufficient has been said already concerning 
the advantages of a graded school. The need 
of it has, of course, long been recognised ; 
and in practk ally all schools there is at least 
Phere Intant 
Department, and a General 5 hool. 


a beginning. is usually an 
yond 
not infrequently a Senior De- 


Bible Classes. If the General 


this, there 1s 
partment ol 


School were divided into two departments, 
pra lly all the conditions ot adequate 
grading are present, 

But the main advantage of grading has 


been in the opportunity it gives of adapung 


the methods to special needs. The modern 
Primary Department illustrates this point 
the 
arranged with a view to the devotional need 
of the infant 
in rhyme, birthday celebrations, cradle-roll 


Phe programme ot School Session js 


action songs, simple prayers 


ceremonies, musical marches to relieve th 
tension of restlessness, all these things have 
a place. Then there is a recognition of the 
physical characteristics of the child in the 
furniture of the school, of its psychological 
characteristics in the arrangement of lesson 
material, the size of classes, the introduction 
of manual expression on paper, or in sand 
and plasticine. It 1s \ irtually an adaptation 
of Froebelian methods to the religious educa- 
tion of the intant. 

The best way to set about grading is t 
establish such a Primary Department. When 
that has been in work for a couple of years, it 


becomes evident that the time has com 
for the next step. One recognises that the 
immense advantages which the Primary 


Department has secured are like ly to be lost, 
or, at least, greatly minimised, by passing on 
the Primary child the 
with its antique and haphazard modes ot 
The proper kind of Junior Depart- 


into general school 
work. 
ment becomes a necessity, and in religious 
work, as in everything else, necessity 1s the 
mother Where the Junior 
Depart ment has become necessary, Some Wa) 
is usually found of bringing it into being 
The reconstruction and revival of the Sunda) 

Already It 1 
in the numbet 


of invention. 


School will come in this way. 


seen that while the decrease 

of scholars goes on unchecked in the later 
the tide has turned in the Pnmaty 
and Junior Departments. Wherever there 
and Junior Depatt- 


stages, 


Primary 


are modern 
ments, there are also growing rolls ot 
membership. 

The best information concerning the 


Primary Department ts to be found in Miss 
Etha Archibald’s little book, “ The Prmaty 


Department (Sunday School Union, od 


and Miss Hetty Lee's ** The Sunday Kinder- 
garten.”’ fo turther questions ot grading 


we shall come in a subsequent paper 
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on Take one to re- 


<y lieve your Cough. 


10n 1s 


ravers Thedemuleent, antiseptic and tonic 


ile-roll properties of Throatlets are invalu- 


able for Catarrh, for Asthma, for 


ve the 
> have Bronchitis and’ all affections of the 
of the throat, caused by germ infection. 
7 the Theirchief constituent is Thoralin— 
"batt the germicide of vegetable origin 
which has a higher therapeutic 
weer value for throat troubles than any 
1 Sand other scientific discovery. Throatlets 
tation Throatlets are pleasant 
educa- hroatiets strengt ren anc stimu ate to the taste. 
the membraneous tissues which line ct a 
the throat and bronchial tubes, leaving peat 
x is te the air passages aseptic and free frem sell them in 
When all irritation. boxes at 
1 
/ 2 
at th Don’t accept a substitute. No other 
rimary pastilles contain Thoralin,  “Throatlets” Ltd. have acquired the 
¢ lost sole right to the Thoralin discovery. In ease of difficulty 
Phe Throatiets Will be sent post free on receipt of price by 
Ing on 
school Throatlets”” Limited, Dept. 
des ot West India House, Maryland Street, 
part- 
FO FA FL ES 
is the 
1¢ Wa\ 33 
being 
‘undat ‘ 
_) WHEN WEAN ED Don’t ** Wait and See. Send Postal 
ly It is | Order for 5s. 34. NOW and tracing 
umber FROM THE BOTTLE OR THE BREAST of foot, for seven days’ free trial. 
e later | (Foreign Postage I/- extra.) 
rimarv } SHOU LD RSE FED ON Money returned if goods not approved. 
there ANDERSON & WHITELAW, Ltd., 
aaah | 9 2 Broad St. Corner, Birmingham. 
Booklet sree om 
lls ol || request. 
PATENT” | 
ROATS 
ima DON’T LOOK OLD! 
6d.) IN POWDER FORM” You begin te look old, with 
cinde!- these grev and faded hairs, 
rading | — with milk. They will grow up 1 
. ae children, the picture of 
th—muscular, sturdy, active and 
eHigent. They will escape half the 
they will escape half the 
| ailments which prey on childhood. — 
| Send for Free Booklet, ‘‘ADVICE 


TO MOTHERS.” (Dept. Q) 
KEEN, ROBINSON & C0., Ltd., | 


LONDON. | Lockver’s gives health te the Hair and restores the natural colour, 


It cleanses the scalp; is the most pertect Hair Dressing, 
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“QUESTIONS OF SEX” SERIES 


Written by eminent professional men and women whose duties 

have brought them into almost daily contact with the problems 

with which they deal, the ‘ Questions of Sex” books are 

clean, healthy, scientific, and direct answers to the questions 
that must be answered. 


A Joist of Volumes. 


= | 

a 

| What a Boy should Know (For Boys under 12) | 

> Dr. A. T. SCHOFIELD and = 

| Dr. PERCY VAUGHAN-JACKSON | 

2 Life and its Beginnings (For Girls under 12) : 
Dr. HELEN WEBB 

From Girlhood to Womanhood _ (For Girls above 12) 

Dr. ELIZABETH SLOAN CHESSER 

: Before I Wed, or Young Men and Marriage : 

ca Sir THOMAS CLOUSTON, M.D., LL.D. 

Cloth, 2s. 6d. net each Volume. Of all Booksellers. 


Send for interesting brochure giving full details of the books and stating the 
subjects with which they deal. Free, under cover, on receipt of jd. postage stamp. 


CASSELL & CO., LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C 


EVERYDAY LIFE IN 
THE HOLY LAND 


By the Rev. James Neil, M.A. 


Notwithstanding that everyday life in the East has but little changed, 
facility is accorded for a close and intimate study of its manners and customs, ancient and 

modern artists alike have been woefully inaccurate in their representations of life in Bible Lands. 


and therefore every 


The Rev. James Neil, M.A.., has made the study of Palestine manners and customs his 


life work, and under his direction Mr. James Clark, R.I., assisted by Mr. James Macpherson | 


Haye and Mr. S. B. Carlill, have produced a unique series of paintings in which the 
utmost care has been taken to render the scenes and aliusions of Holy Scripture with 
minute accuracy in every detail. 

Teac hers and students should find this beautiful work of invaluable service. 

The Rev. F. N. Peloubet, Author of the “ International Lessons,” says: “1! have just been 
reading your new book, ‘Everyday Life in the Holy Land,’ and it is by far the best book on 
the subject for Sunday School Teachers and Bible Students that | have ever seen, and | 


have seen and used a good many—everything | can find.” 


A FEW OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Evening at the Well Leopards in the ‘Pride of Jordan” 
Desert Dwellers “Through the Valley of the Shadow 
House of Hair *’-Bedaween Tent of Death’ 

Interior Interior of a Fellahheen House by Day, 
Shepherd and Sheepfold and by Night 
Ploughing near Nazareth Scenes on the Threshing Floor 


With 32 Colour Illustrations Cloth gilt, 7s. 6d. net 


CASSELL & CO., Ltd., La Betle Sauvage, London, E.C. ee 
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LOST 


Your Appetite? Then Try AT ONCE 


Tomato Catsup 
Many have F O U N D rejuvenated 


Digestion through its delicious piquancy. 
Everywhere at 3d., 6d., 9d., and I~ per bottle. 


ARN TO. WRITE 
RTISEMENTS 


re salanes. l.carn this 
Post We will teach 
end tor our 
Prospectus it is FREE. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL, 
133 Oxford Street, London. 


SILENT SUFFERERS* 


(Genuine Remedy) of Hemorrhoids. 
——. s FAMOUS PILE PILLS will cure this 


i wins, no matter of how | ne 
> at avoid operation. You will 
mediate relief and p dl permanent Cure. 
Testum 1 year cases perm rently 
e Analyst's report Advise suffering friends of our 
nder ova thers Patent.) 4/44 56,2 9 168 Pills; 

Che trom Sole Proprietors 


R. WALDRON & SONS, Alum Rock, Birmingham. 


Jacksons’ 


world-famous 


Hats, all one price - - 3/9 
Boots - - 106 
MACS. & RAINCOATS, 2 1/- & 3O/- 


Give a satisfaction in Style, Fit and Service such 
as Is rarely found — yet they are moderate in pric e. 
Eventually YOU'LL wear Jacksons’. 
Ladies’ styles in ‘Roots and “Wacs. at these prices 
__BRANC HES" IN AL L LARGE TOWNS. 


MAIL ORDE R DEPARTMENT. 

| | Those unable to visit any one of Jacksons’ numerous 

| Branches, should buy by post from free Illustrated 
Style Book sent direct. Fit and style guarantee« 

| Jacksons’ Ltd., Victoria Works, Stockport 


CARE 


aN With 


CUTICURA 
SOAP 


And Cuticura Ointment. Sug- 
gestion: Soak the hands, on re- 
tiring, in hot water and Cuti- 
cura Soap. Dry, anoint with 
Cuticura Ointment, and wear 
soft bandages or old, loose 
gloves during the night. They 
are equally effective for the 
skin, scalp and hair. 

Cuticura Soap and Cuticura Ointment are sold 
throughout the world. Send post-card to nearest 
depot for free sample of each with 32-page book: 
Newbery, 27, Charterhouse Sq., London; R. Towns 
& Co., Sydney, N.S. W.; Lennon, Ltd., Cape Town; 
Muller, Maclean & Co., Calcutta and 
Potter Drug & Chem. Corp., Boston, U A. 


who shave and shampoo Cutcura 
Soap will find It best for skin and scalp. 
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Rev. F. B. Meyer. B.A.. 


LIFE AND THE WAY 
THROUGH Cloth, 3s. 6d. net 


igious writers have so wide a follow. 
Rev. FAB Me yer. and this new 
i 


Oz 

=o 


IS THERE A HELL ? 


Harold Begbie 


RELIGION AND THE CRISIS 


Rev. R C. Gillie 


EVANGELICALISM 


book a notable contribution to 
modern religious thought. I>. Hel Has it a future ? Cloth gilt, 1s. 6d. net 
“This is an extremely interesting and 
valuable little book, written with characteristic 
Rev. Richard Roberts is literary power. Presbyterian 


JESUS SON OF MAN 


Clot 


Rev. Arthur W. Robinson. p.p. 


THE VOICE OF JOY AND ; 
HEALTH 1 fal. ret; Cloth wilt, 3s. Od, 

writing is throughout suffused witha 
real beautiful sparat. CAéristian Common 


ew volume ai at 
| t f Jesus as He app 


THE HIGH ROAD TO CHRIST 


Cloth gilt, l 
\ good pie « Wel 
it t ‘ ery ithenwum, 
THE RENASCENCE OF FAITH 
Cloth wilt, ¢ 
rhis | f much value t 


“ the fact four 
d 


W. H. Fitchett, B.A., LL.D. 


THE BELIEFS OF UNBELIEF 


Rev. Alfred E. Garvie, M.A.. D.D. 


of New College, London. 
CAN WE STILL 
FOLLOW JESUS? 


xtra «crown Ovo, pre Cloth gut, 


yeu 


i 


Dr. Alfred Rowland 


AFTER DEATH— WHAT? 


Cloth, rs. 6d, net 

Fy t hs thi 

practical value - ubject we do er anything more 

Fi? rideen rea t merit of Ine and 
ur Casette. 


Rev. W. L. Watkinson, p.d., LL.D. Bi Boyd 


LIFE'S ISSUES LIFE’S TANGLED THREAD 

loth palt 1s. net 

t to be This delightful booklet . . . will doubtlesy 
i be widely read and appreciated. The Record 
We recommend it to all."— Spectator. 


Of all Booksellers. i 
CASSELL & COMPANY, LIMITED, LA BELLE SAUVAGE, LONDON, E.C. 4 
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1914’s New Fashion is our 
Made-to-measure Suit 
in wrx Donegal Tweed 


Our mills are supplying high-class London Tailors with thousands of the 
new winter Donegal Tweeds, and now, in order to make the beauty and unusual 
durability of our hand-made fabrics better known, we will make you, to measure, 
a splendid three-garment suit in any style you wish. 


This suit will be fashioned throughout by clever craftsmen accustomed to 
the best London work only. It will be a suit you 
could not possibly buy elsewhere under 45/-, and our 
price to you, for the next few months, in any of the = 
thirty grand hand-woven fabrics we send you, is only 
FRE self-measurement form, and our handsome book, 
Story of Donegal Tweeds,” all post free on request. 


Donesal Gweed Oldham Place, LIVERPOOL. 
Also at DUBLIN, BELFAST, and DONEGAL, IRELAND. 
BRANCHES AND AGENCIES THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


A full range of the new Winter Donegal potiors. 
e 


Mother’s promised to 


buy some more. 


The daily spread for children’s bread. 
It saves the butter bill. 


Among all the food dainties known there is none so deliciously 
appetising, wholesome and strengthening as Laitova. 


The ingredients chosen from the purest of farm products are 
rendered extremely easy of digestion by skilful manufacture, whilst 
all their body-building properties are retained. 


Laitova is the ideal food delicacy when eaten on pastry, bread or 
in puddings. Try Laitova sandwiches for tea. 

Your grocer selis it. In Jars—64d., 34d., & 2d. 
Miu SUTCLIFFE 6 BINGHAM LTD., 3 Cornbrook, Manchester. 
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TRADE MARK. 


The Sign of Safety. 


oeo 
When you buy a medicinal or toilet preparation with Boots | 
trade mark on it you are buying an article guaranteed by a 


firn that you know and can trust; you have in that article 
absolute purity, tested reliability and supreme efficiency an 
article upon the production of which the brains of the 
cleverest and most experienced chemists of the day have 
been concentrated. 
Such an unqualified guarantee cannot be lightly undertaken, 
for upon its fulhlment rests the whole reputation of the largest 
organisation of its kind in the world, a business which faith- 
fully and regularly serves many millions of customers, a 
business that has been built up on the basic principles of 
purity and economy. 
Boots’ trade mark may well be likened to a “* Sign of Safety,” 
and it is we!l worth your while to remember what it stands 
for. Think of it when next you need anything medicinal or 
for the toilet, for it 1s an emblem of purity and honest value. 


You are Safe in dealing with 


Co, ltd 
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i 
33 necessary to get 
Y through your 
3 daily work, there- 


fore—start the day 
well. Build upa 


reserve of healthy 


Re, 
“% tissue sufficient to 
enable you to go 
Yee through the day’s 
; ; H work without 


fatigue, and with- 
out that “Il 
o’clock feeling.” 
Never misshaving 
for breakfast a 
plateful of Plas- 
mon Oats Por- 
ridge the finest 
nc breakfast food the 
world has ever 
Oats is a combina- 
tion of Scotland’s 
Best Oats and 
Plasmon, itself un- 
equalled asa 
phosphatic nerve 
and brain food. 


cee 


is a message 
of health and 
strength. 


“Lancet” analysis PROVES that Plasmon Oats contains 70”, 
more nourishment than any other Oats. 

Try Plasmon Oats with its delicious nutty flavour every morning for a 
month. It requires only four minutes’ boiling, and makes twice the 
amount of porridge as the same measure of any other oats. 


PORRIDGE 
PERFECTION. 
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MY BIBLE. ®» B!sHop 


Photogravure Frontispiece. Cloth, Is. 


CASSELL & CO., LTD., LA BELLE SAU' 


W. 


net; 


BOYD CARPENTER, 
Canon of Westminster. 
Leather, 2s. net. 


The “SILKRITE” ReFOUNTAIN PEN. 


Pen would be 
cheap at five times the 
The LEEDS BARCAIN CO. 5 Richmond Rd., Leeds. 


post j 

free | 

PACH 

c ASH BACK 
ot lighted 


5 ‘YEARS ‘CARN 


(Signed) 
A ddress 


COUPON. THE LEAGUE OF LOVING HEARTS. 


To the Editor, “ The Quiver,” 
La Belle Sauvage, London, E.C. 
Please enrol me as a Member of the League of Loving Hearts and 
forward a Certificate. 1 enclose One Shilling. 


: ‘ ie Li ay 1c 
Wie } ie « the i oft 
t times perturbed by estions of n or of t te which the 
] ‘ tw tly stuclic Ver fist Necorder. 
| LONDON, E.C. 
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DrJ.Collis Browne's 


THE RELIABLE FAMILY MEDICINE. 


THE BEST REMEDY known for 


COUGHS, COLDS, 


ASTHMA and BRONCHITIS. 


Etiectually cuts short NS 
Acts like a charm WE 

HYSTERIA, and CHOLERA, and 
PALPITATION. DYSENTERY. \ 

S 

TI nly Palliative 

NEURALGIA, a OF ail Chemis 

GOUT you get the ORIGINAL and 

RHI UM ATISM. ONLY GENUINE Chlorodyne- ny ith 

COLLIS BROWNE'S. Collie. 


PATRONIZED BY 


H.M. THE QUEEN OF SWEDEN. 


GIVEN 
GUARANTEED GENUINE BARGAINS. AWAY 


NEW 


RUGS 


Prudential Real Repeat 
Seamless Wovea Orders 


Half. received 


from the 
Royat 

Palace, 
Stockhotre 


FREE RUG, 


409,000 


CIVEN AWAY! CIVEN AWAY ! 


lutel 
Give Away Absolutely 


Two Car- 
pets Two 


f 

Repeat Orders received 

from the Royal Palace. 
Stockhotm 


TES cIMONIALS. 


sixteen years, tweive years."’ 


Quits. Nlustrated Bargain Catalogues of Carpets, Moarthrugs, Embroidered Linen, and Cotton 
uilts, Table Linens, Bedsteads, Overmantels. Linole ankets, Cu t Free, if 


HODGSON & SONS WOODSLEY RD.. LEEDS. 


| 
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THE EVER-POPULAR HOUSEHOLD REMEDY 


OVER FORTY YEARS 


‘FRUIT SALT’ 


PLEASANT TO TAKE, 
REFRESHING & INVIGORATING 


IT IS VERY Biliousness, Sick Headache, Constipation, 
BENEFICIAL IN Errors in Diet Eating or Drinking, Thirst, 

Giddiness, Rheumatic or Gouty Poison, 
ALL CASES OF Feverish Cold with High Temperature and 


Quick Pulse, and Feverish Conditions generally. 


It can be safely used every day even by invalids and children. 
The best of all household remedies at all times 


PREPARED ONLY EY 
J. C. ENO, Ltd., “Fruit Salt" Works, London, S.E. 


Sold by Chemists and Stores throughout the Worid 


YOUR SERVICE 


PRICES 


DIGESTIVE | any 
CLARKS’ DYE WORKS 


Head Ointment 
Kills all Nits 


ind Vermin 
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BLUE 
For Breakfast & after Dinner. 


